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TO THE 


HAMPSHIRE PARSONS, 


ON 
LORD ALTHORP'S TITHE-CIRCULAR. 


Bolt-court, 18. December, 1833. 
Hampsuire Parsons,—You stuck to 
me, like bloodhounds, from about 1808 
to 1817, month of March, when you 
had the delight to see me driven across 
the Atlantic, in order to save myself 
from your CastTierraca’s and Sip- 
mMouta’s dungeons; and, like a true- 
bred bulldog, I have hung on upon 
u from that day to this. Your hatred 
of me was inspired by my being an ad- 
ocate for Parliamentary reform ; but, 
particularly, by my strenuous efforts to 
put an end to pluralities and non-resi- 
fence in the church. I was a sincere 
thurchman ; not that I had any pecu- 
ar attachment to its doctrines or its 
itual ; not because I thought belonging 
D 1ts communion made men better than 
hose who did not belong to its commu- 
ion ; but because experience had con- 
need me that an uniformity in the re- 
gion of a country was a most desirable 
hing ; because it-was reasonable and 
t, that those who had neither house 
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powerful friend, of the church esta- 
dlishment. . 

But, in proportion as I was its friend, 
[ was, of necessity, the enemy of those 
pluralists and non-residents, who were 
paving the way for its destruction, and 
who had engrossed the far greater part 
of all the church property in Hamp- 
shire, where I resided, and which county 
contained more of church property than 
any five or six others in the kingdom, 
and where the bishop had actually given 
to his own kindred benefices heaped 
one upon another, amounting to pretty 
nearly thirty thousand pounds a year, 
while the miserable curates were starv- 
ing, and the people everywhere desert- 
ing the church, and crowding to the 
Methodist meetings. I began with re- 
monstrances, as gentle as remonstance 
could possibly be. But, gentle as it 
was, it brought your hatred upon me. 
Never disposed to put up with unjust 
treatment of any sort, from any body, 
your foul treatment of me was followed 
by resentment on my part : new acts of 
hostility from you, redoubled lashes of 
you by me; and this part of the history 
of my life, ifit were possible to go into 
the detail of all the transactions, would 
make every honest man’s heart bound 
with joy at the prospect of that retri- 
bution which is now about to fall upon 
ou. 
' In 1817 you met ata county meeting, 
at Wrncuester, under a general call 
and muster on the part of the bishop 
and the dean, to to an address to 
the Prince Regent and the Parliament, 
to thank them for the dungeon and 
gagging bills of CastLernzacn and 
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set of men, whose conduct was so black- 
guard as your conduct on that day. 
told you then, that, instead of * our| 
holy religion,’ 
**©OUR TITHES.” 
my black boys, 
sharp if you had those tithes quie 
another ten years. 
them quietly ten years since ; 
you are going to lose them altogether 
Witrtram Consetr (w hom | circu Lar, which 
you so long endeavoured to destroy), | foundation of measures which will, at 
last, do you real, though tardy, justice. 
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you 
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ought 
And [ told you, 


to 


You have not h 
and now | new manner, *a8g an act of Parliament. 
;| Before Igo further, I shall insert this 
certainly lays the 


those who will vote for | 


the taking of tiem away for ever! 


plication of tithes. 


longer. 


that prodig 
tyranny combined, 


must 


It is very clear, parsons, that the Mi- | 
nisters are going to propose some mea- | 
sure or other relative to the future ap- | 
It is impossible that 
the thing can stand as it is: that is im- 
possible: the pesr, which was caused 
by the clergy more than by any other) 
body of persons, cannot continue to be 
paid out of the sweat of the people any 
That all-devouring monster ; 
ious offspring of fo lly and 
now fly 
something else to keep its maw filled; 
and the church, duly prepared by causes | 
which I shall hereafter have to state, | 
presents to the monster a meal so large | 
as tu promise to last it for a goud 


insert | 
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due form, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
1) quer, who 1 isdoomed to be the caterer 
‘of this all- -devouring monster, has, it 
a circular to the 
churchwardens of the several parishes, 
that you must look | in order to ascertain THE VALUE OF 
tly | THE TITHES, « as 


seems, 





‘* you to do. 


sent round 


TITHES. 
** (An Official Circular). 


‘“« Downing-street, Dec. 9. 
‘* GENTLEMEN,—I shall feel very much 
‘€ obliged to you if you will fill up the enclosed 
‘‘retura, and send it back to me as scou as 
** you conveniently can. 
‘It will not be necessary that the retura 
| should be precisely accurate: all I should wish 
is, that you would make your answers as cor- 
“¢ rect as your preseut iufurmation will euvable 
A duplica‘e sheet is enclosed, 
which you are requested to piace in the 
+ hands of the reverend incumbent, the im- 
\‘* propriator, his manager, or agent, or such 
“ ocher person as you may deem most com- 
‘‘ petent to assist you in procuring the re- 
'** guired information. 


** | have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
** your obedient humble servaut, 


a preliminary step, 
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while. In order to get at this meal in! « To the churchwardens.” 
Parish of in the County of 
Rent per acre. Tithes. 
| Amount of 

' Modus, or | 

Amount of Money| other Pre- | 
. oN i Payment or esti- scriptive Explanatory, 

-_——_ mated value,iftaken| Payinent, | Remarks. | 

cres. | Highest.) Lowest. Average up in kind. whether 
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or perma- 
‘gent Pas- 
ture Land 
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Hay Tithe 


or 
Agistment 


1. Arable ee eeeeeeeeteneee 


2. Meadow, 


3. Woodland or Coppice, 
producing Tithe 


4. Hops etteeeeeeereeetee 
5. Gardens eteeeterreetee 


and all other Surface, 


not producing Tithe.. 


6. Waste Land, Serece;| 


| 
| 
a 
} 
% 
| 
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‘Rectorial. Vicarial. 





fixed or 
variable. 













































In case the Rectorial and Vicarial Tithes 
pleased to enter the whole amount as Rectorial 

What proportion of Tithe has been 
average of the last three years? 
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Before I proceed any further with | 
you, parsons, I will take the liberty to! 
make a remark or two upon the gram- | 
matical composition of this ciRCULAR 
of my lord, who called me, the news- | 
papers say, “‘ an enemy to the education | 
of the people.” Ido not pretend that | 
my Lord Atrsore is an “ ignerant) 
man,” because he does not know that | 
the word ‘ feel,” in the first para. | 
graph, and the word “ should,” in the} 
second paragraph, are two striking | 
instances of nonsense; and because | 
“to request,” and “‘ to require,” are two | 
very different things; and because he) 
has thus sent forth a mongrel paper, | 
neither private nor official; but I men- 
tion these things as instances, that a 
very sensible man, a man perfectly fit 
for his great office, a man of great ex- | 
perience, and possessed of a great store | 
of knowledge with regard to all the | 
affairs in which he is engaged, may, | 
nevertheless, be so deficient in his| 
Knowledge of, or his care about, the 
words that he uses, us to expose him- 
self to the criticism of men, mere word- 
mongers, that call it education to be 
able to avoid similar errors. 

But, as to the substance of this cir- 
cular, there is something most material 
omitted; namely, the NAMES OF 
THE SEVERAL TITHE-OWNERS. 
Several years ago, in remarking upon 
the diocesan returns, laid before Parlia- 
ment, relative to the state of the 
churches, I observed that the returns 
ought to have been demanded from the 
overseers and churchwardens; that all 
the livings of every size, ought to have 
been included, instead of inserting only 
those that yielded less thana hundredand 
fifty pounds each; and that the names 
of the tithe-owners ought to have been 








lative to the state of the edifice of the 
church, and the number of persons 
usually attending such church. 

The present returns, if, indeed, they 
come at all, will not answer the purpose 
intended by Lord Atruorr. In the far 
greater part of the parishes, the church- 
wardens are the mere tools of the par- 
2n; to appoint one of the two he claims 


ticklish work ; for, 
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parson; so that the return will be 
pretty much what the parson may wish 
it to be. Nevertheless, this will be 
if the parson put 
down his tithes at than their 
amount, his compensation (for he will 
have thatin his eye) will be the less. It 
will be the same with the impropriator ; 
so that it will be an affuir of difficulty 
for the tithe-owners themselves; but 


less 


ithe great defects of the return will be 


these: we shall not know who the 
tithe-owners are; we shall not know 
the extent of the pluralities ; we shall 
not know the amount of the impro- 
priate tithes; because there is no coe 
lumn to distinguish them from the cles 
cical tithes. In the parish of Farne 
HAM, for instance, in which I was born, 
the tithes are, as they must be in every 


|! parish, what my lord calls either recto- 


rial or vicarial, or both. In this parish 
they are bothS but the rectorial tithes 
belong to a lay-impropriator, and the 
vicarial tithes to a clerical incumbent; 


sand, perhaps, the rectorial tithes amount 


to ten times as much as the vicarial, 
The return from Fannuam will tell us 
nothing at all about this; or, at least, it 
will not tell us, that any part of the 
tithes are impropriate, and we shall 
have no means of judging from this set 
of returns, even if they were all made 
perfect, the proportion which exists 
between the lay and the clerical tithes. 
Then, again, there should have been a 
column to distinguish the tithes held by 
bishops, and by clerical and other cor- 
porations, 

But a still greater defect, perhaps, 
will be the absence of all specific in- 
formation which would throw light on 
the question of ‘‘ whether the establish- 
ment be of any use or not?’ There 
should have been these columns; or, 
rather, answers to these questions. 


First: Is there any church standing 
in the parish, or any chapel of ease, 
or other edifice, in which divine 
service, according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land, is performed ? 

Seconp: If so, how often is it per- 
formed ? 





aright, appertaining to his office as 
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Tarirp: Isthe incumbent resident, and 
how long has he been resident in the 
parish ? 

Fourtu: Is there a parsonage-house 
standing in the parish and kept in 
repair ? 

Firto: If the incumbent be resident, 
does he reside in the parsonage 
house ? 

Srxtu : If there be a curate, what is 
the amount of salary which he 
actually receives ? 

Seventa: What is the number of 
persons that reside in the parish ? 

Escurs : If there bea place of worship 
belonging to the establishment, in 
the parish, what number of per- 
sons usually attend divine service, 
in the said place of worship ? 

Nintu: Is there a dissenting meeting- 
house in the parish ; and, if more 
than one, how many of such 
houses ? 

Tentu: What is the number of persons | 
that usually attend divine service 
in this meeting-house ; or in these 
meeting-houses in your parish ? 

These questions being answered, and 

a true general return made out, we 

should have a fair and full view of this 

matter: and we should find about two 

hundred and thirty parishes without a 

church or chapel standing in them. 

We should find two thousand parishes, 

or more, in which the bishops and par- 

sons have suffered the parsonage-houses 
to tumble down; we should find ano- 
ther fwo thousand, or thereabouts, with 
parsonage-houses, but unfit for people 
to live in, and turned into mere cottages 
or cow-sheds; we should find, in most 
places, two meeting-houses to one 
church or chapel; and | verily believe that 
we should find, that there are ten per- 
sons gging to dissenting meeting-houses, 

where there is one person goes to a 

church or chapel of the establishment. 
This is the sort of return that we 
must have before the thing be over. 

This is the sort of return to have, and 

have it we must ; and when we have it, 

will it be possible to find on this earth, 
except amongst the pluralist and non- 
resident Ja man so impudent 
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for faith, and then you have a great 





parsons, 
as to assert, that the upholding of this 
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establishment is necessary to the pur- 
poses of religion? Not one; not one 
in this whole world ; while the common 
sense of every man must tell him that 
if anything could completely eradicate 
all sense of religion from the minds of 
the people, that dreadful purpose would 
be effected by the continuance of this 
establishment. 

Parsons, this is the strong ground 
whereon to stand in attacking you: the 
argument of the Quakers against paying 
tithes, as being unscriptural things, 
are feeble,and,indeed,not worth a straw ; 
for they cannot hold good with regard 
to a lay-impropriator, at any rate ; and, 
the argument of the dissenters on the 
score of religion is just the thing that 
you want; for then it becomes a contest 















































number of partizans; but make it, as 
I do, a question of property, and inquire, 
as I do, into the application of that 
property; show, as 1 have a hundred 
times shown, that this property belongs 
to the people at large; then the people 
will rightfully call upon the Parliament, 
for the applying of that property to 
the best advantage for the people. 
What precise measures the Ministers 
may intend to propose, I cannot even 
guess ; but I know one thing, and that 
is, that nothing short of complete abo- 
lition of every species of tithe will be 
effectual in the preventing of something 
that is very like what is called revolu- 
tion. What! a parish without evens 
church or chapel standing in it, pay!5 
four or five hundred a year in tithes, ® 
things due to God and religion! \\ hat: 
three or four parishes paying tithes ' 
one rector or vicar, and he at Rome for 
ten years ata time, notwithstanding the 
solemn declaration that he made at the 
altar at the time that he was ordained . 
What! four parishes in Hampshire 
knowing that Lord Guiiprorp has‘ 
tithes of themall, seldom or never seelg 
even the face of Lord GuiLpForD, 
only hearing that he resides at Wat 
DERSHARE, in Kent; and told, at the 
same time, that the —- all thes 
ishes are to “ 
Pile thls oxealfodd decaae ta y read 
in the newspapers, carrying: 00 PF 
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cutions for the (violation of the game 
laws! What! the people see the 
Reverend Tuomas Penrose with two 
livings in this church, receiving for 
twenty-one years, a pension of two hun- 
dred and thirteen pounds a year out of 
their sweat, for having been a political 
chargé d'affaires at Frorence five 
months in the year 1800! A thing 
impossible! The thing cannot stand ! 
J trust, that it is to be put down by 
Jaw, and that thus we may be spared 
he horrors which must arise out of any 
other mode of putting it down. 

An established church, a church esta- 
plished upon Christian principles, is this: 
hat it provides an edifice sufficiently spa- 
ious forthe assembling of the people in 
very parish ; that it provides a spot for 

e interment ofthedead; that it provides 

priest, or teacher of religion, to officiate 
the edifice; to go to the houses of 
Mhe inhabitants ; to administer comfort 
pD the distressed ; to counsel the way- 
ard; toteach children their duty to- 
ards God, their parents, and their 
buntry ; to perform the duties of mar- 
ying, baptizing and, burying; and, par- 
ularly, to initiate children in the first 
inciples of religion and morality ; and 
cause them to communicate; that is 
say, by an outward act of theirs, to 
tcome members of the spiritual church 
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ovided for by those who are the pro- 
ietors of the houses and the lands of 
parish ; and when so provided, are to 
deemed the property or the uses, be- 
ging to the poorest man in the parish, 
well as to the richest. 

his is an _ established 





Christian 








for rch ; and this, you, the parsons, will 
the the people that they actually have; 
the you will tell the people who have 


house and land, that in calling for 
abolition of tithes, they are, in fact, 









ire, 

‘on ing upon the rich to take from them, 
poor,the only property that they have 
Al the ¢ ‘ Alas t you will tell 


nm this in vain: they know, that 
church is not this thing now 
hem: they know that you do 


¥ 
: they are sick, except in 
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Christ : all which things are to be | 
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ever hear of them; they know that you 
do not teach their children; and that, 
though the churchwardens annually ecer- 
tifv to the bishop, that the children 
communicate, hardly a werking man in 
the kingdom ever saw or heard of such 
a thing being done; they know that 
you are frequently on the benches 
perched up as justices of the peace; 
they know that you frequently sentence 
them to punishment without trial by 
jury ; and sentence them to transporta- 
tion for what is called poaching. This 
is the capacity in which they now know 
you ; and to induce them to stir hand, 
foot, or tongue, in defence of this esta- 
blishment, is no more possible, than it 
is to induce a Jew to give up a farthing 
of his interest. 

The common, or working, people, 
and small farmers and country trades- 
men, were the only prop that the esta- 
blished church has had for more than 
half a century. That prop is now 





gone: the people no longer trouble 
themselves with sectarian disputes ; 
and, if we come to that, the church is 
as much a dissenter as any other sect. 
Mark that, parsons: if you have not 
opened your eyes before, open them 
now. Dissenter! Dissenter from what? 
Dissenter from the church established 
by law? That is to say, a person who 
disagrees with another upon a point 
settled by men, who lived no very great 
while ago, and who could be no more 
inspired by God than men of the present 
day are. Is there any man who has the 
impudence to say that this establish- 
ment was ordered by Jesus Curist, or 





by his apostles? Oh, no! We know 
very well who it was ordained by: we 
have the acts of Parliament to refer to ; 
and we know very well that that which 
an act of Parliament cau make, another 
act of Parliament can unmake. Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, Ana- 
baptists, Unitarians, Methodists (of six 
sorts in the cracked-skull county of 
York), Jumpers, Rumpers, Ranters, 
Quakers, Shakers, Separatists, Muggle- 
tonians, Brownists, Bryanites, Calvinists 
(of five distinct sorts), Socinians, South- 





cotonians, Swedenborgers, H 
riaa Ucivervalits, Yeeottiaking Cto- 
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tians, Simonians (asect of the newest cut, 
just imported from Paris), and Luthe- 
rans: all these, and many, many others, 
are, it is very true, dissenters from the 
established church; but sie herse/f is a 
dissenter ! And 1 believe slie would be 
put to it for an argument to show what 
right she has to these tithes any more 
than any other sect, especially of a!) the 
Sects put together. ‘he daw! Does 
she talk of (he law? Dvxes she say that 


she founds her right on the daw? 
Agreed. We know, alas! tuo well, 


that she now has this law; but we have 
the happiness to know that acts of Par- 
liament are not eternal, and that that 
which the law has done the law can wido. 
In short, we are all a mass of dissenters 
together; and one sect has no more 
right to the tithes and the edifice of the 
church than another sect, other than the 
right given by the law, which may 
rightfully be repealed at any time that 
the Parliament may choose to repeal it. 

What! do I, in consequence of the 
treatment which I have reccived ; col, 
in consequence of the injustice, the op- 
pression, the venomous malignity that I 
have experienced from the clergy of 
this church, wish to see it totally ever- 
thrown ; the church in which Ll was bern 
and bred up? In the first place, this 
present church, considering all the cir- 
cunistances connected with it, 7s not the 
church ia which I was born and bred 
up. ‘The parsons of that church were 
not invested with the power of fining 
people, and causing them to be impri- 
soned and castigated, without trial by 
jury ; the parsons of that church were 
not invested with the power of trans- 
porting men for seven years for being 
in pursuit of partridge, pheasant, or 
hare; the parsons of that church had 
not, after having deserted their flocks 
by hundreds and hundreds, and incurred 
numerous heavy penalties in consequence 
of their total neglect of those flocks ; 
the parsons of that church had not, 
after having done this, petitioned the 
Parliament for a law, and obtained a 
law, to bear them harmless for their 
offences, and to leave them at liberty to 
desert their flocks in future with impu- 
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not been receiving half-pay as military 
and naval officers ; they had not been 
pocketing retaining fees for future 
naval and military services, while, at 
the very same time, they were wallow- 
ing in the amount of tithes and obla- 
tions; the parsons of that church had 
not added to the burdens of the broken- 
backed people by getting one million 
six hundred thousand ponnds voted to 
them out of the taxes; the parsons of 
that church did not come as witnesses 
for a committee of the House of Con. 
mons, and recommend a hired police to 
be sent into the villages of England, 
The parsons of the church in which I 
was born and baptized and bred up, 

actually taught the children in their 

churches; and I was taught my cate- 

chism, not in a humbug Aeddekashun 

shop, but, before I was able to read, 

was taught it by the parson in the 

church. This present church, then, u 
not the church in which I was born, 
baptized, and bred up. 

A parson of this present church, 
named Rosert Waicart, who Is rector, 
1 think, of the parish of Ircuin Ape 
Borrs, in Hampshire, came before 3 
committee of the House of Commons, 
during the last session, recommended a 
police establishment for the county 
parts; said, that he had been in com 
munication with the Secretary of Stat 
for the Home Department, upon Mt 
subject of political writings which wer 
read by the people in his village and , 
other villages.; said further, that he hat 
established a little police of his own, , 
his own village, at his own expense, ™ 
that by the means of this he had mate 
many important discoveries with reg' 
to acts committed by the people 10 = 
villages. bj 
Now, never did I hear of anyt 
like this of the parsons of that chute 
in which I was baptized and bred 
That church had nv police: that 
not a police church: the parsons ” 
church used, as I understood, % 
nothing to do with the people 
teach them religion and morality; 
baptize, to marry, to church the 0", 
to visit and console the sick, to bur) 
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nity; the parsons of that church had 


dead, and to set t ? 
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sobriety, moderation, peaceable de- 
meanoor, friendiy conduct, and Christian 
charity; that is to say, in feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and har- 
bouring the harbourless. ‘This present 
hurch is, therefore, not at all like the 
hurch in which [I was baptized and 
brought up: so that the argument 
wainst me, founded on the presump- 
ion, that I am turning against the 
burch in which I was born and bred 
bp, is thus completely demolished. 

And, with regard to my Morive being 
I lat of revenge, arising out of the in- 
stice, the oppression, and the venomous 
nalignity that I have experienced from 
he clergy of this church: with regard 
this point, lam by no means disposed 
Ddeny that my own personal ill-treat- 
bent by this clergy, and by you, the 
ampshire parsons, in particular; I 
1 by no means disposed to deny that 
is has some weight with me; but, 
bcause I have suffered by this clergy, 
1 I, therefore, to be deemed incom- 
tent to join others, to join the mil- 
ns who make complaints against the 
ablishment to whom this elerzy be- 





































or, 


da gs, and for whom it is sustained? 
tr cause parson Rusa, parson Day, and 


ther parson fellow in Cambridgeshire, 








om 
we eavoured to play me a deadly trick ; 
the f because parson Stapp was in cor- 
wert ondence with the Marquis of BLanp- 
ad it kD, and chackled till the slobber went 
had wn upon his band, at the Marquis’s 


plligence that I bad fled the country 
account of my connexion with the 
; because this has been the case, I 
incompetent, am I, to speak or vote 
any measure that shall be deemed 
ile to the clergy of this church, one 
n of which has told the Parliament 
he hasa “ petty police of his own,” 
is own expense ? 
esides, if ** overthrown” it is to be 
that it is to be, in the end, no one 
loubt), let it be observed, that Iam 
he overthrower ; that I have never 
1 in the work ; but that, in spite 
‘jll-treatment that I received 
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baptized in it, | would endeavour to for- 
get Russ aad Day, and the Cambridge- 
shire fellow, and Stare, and even YOU, 
the Hampshire parsons (though that 
would be hard work indeed); I would 
endeavour to forget the non-residence 
Act of 1802 ; to forget the half-pay re- 
ceived along with the tithes and obla- 
tions; to forget the one miilion six 
hundred thousand pounds voted out of 
the taxes for the poor clergy of the 
church of England, while bishops were 
receiving thirty thousand pounds a year, 
and while numerous clergymen of the 
church were receiving. the revenues of 
many livings each, and of deaneries, 
prebeads, and other things at the same 
time. But, if 1 could forget all these, 
and if I were possessed of a thousand 
times the talent that I possess, and a 
thousand times the zeal and the indus- 
try in the application of that talent, I 
could now do nothing in the way ‘of 
sustaining this church, which is given 
up by the church-people themselves 
who, to all appearance, are more eager 
even than the dissenters, for a total 
change with regard to this establish- 
ment. The change is the wish of the 
whole nation, except the parties imme- 
diately interested in the upholding of 
the thing ; and those parties are, com- 
paratively, very few in number, and very 
feeble in point of influence. It is no 
longer a question of religion, but of 
mere money; and the simple question 
is, shall the tithes be taken to HELP 
PAY THE INTEREST OF THE 
DEBT, or shall they not? 

I shall be asked, why I say this; and 
it will be observ ed to me, that neither 
Lord ALrsorp, nor any body else, has 
suid any thing about applying the tithes 
to the interest of the debt ; and that Tam 
quite mistaken, for that itis the andlords 
who will pocket the tithes, and not the 
fundholders. And I should say this, 
too, if my eyes had neyer penetrated 
beneath the mere surface of thi 
But, I know that the revenues of this 
church belong, in fact, to the landlords 
now; and that, therefore, if they cease 
to be received, it is the landlords, as a 
oe dag must lose. But, how are the 
tithes to find their way to the fund- 
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holders? The fundholders now want 
more to put into their own pockets, and 
to pay the army necessary to the col- 
lection of the taxes: they want more 
than the people can pay, without a large 
part of them being reduced to live upon 
potatoes and salt: the people have 
shown that they will not be reduced to 
live upon potatoes and salt : some body 
of receivers must, therefore, give up: 
the fundholders will not; the army will 
mot; the dead-weight will not; the 
people are divided in their opinions 
about all these; the: aristocracy are 
afraid to touch the grand charge, the 
fundholders; and all men agree that tithes 
are burdensome, vexatious and unne- 
cessary. It is agreed by all parties, 
now, to call them a faz; and this tax 
the people are resolved to have taken 
of. 
There is no question that the abolish- 
ing of the tithes would leave, in the 
several parishes, more money to be ex- 
peaded on labour, and would cause the 
rest of the taxes to be less severely felt. 
It is the pressure of the taxes that 
cripples the farmer, and compels him to 
go to the workhouse himself, or to half- 
starve his labourers. Yet, these taxes 
maust continue, or the fundholder must 
experience diminution of his interest : 
take off the tithes, and you give the 
people more ability to pay taxes; and 
thus the fund-usurer gains a respite, 
at any rate. The tithes are asop tossed 
into the jaws of the monster ; not the 
last sop that he is to receive, by any 
means: and thus it will be, that a debt, 
a great part of the ubject in contracting 
which was, to prevent the abolition of 
tithes in England, will produce that 
very abolition. 
In what way the Ministers mean to 
to work, 1 know not, and I carevery 
ttle. I know that they are only pre- 
ing to strike the first blow at those 
roots which have been laid bare for a 
great many years. I remember, that, in 
1830, I told Sir James Granam, that I 
fancied I saw him stripped in his shirt 
and collar unbuttoned, and hat off, 
driving away with his mattock, to ac- 
complish that thing, for endeavour- 














































Reaper. 29 
justly reproaching others. However, it 
is not a mere chop that is now to be 
given to this tree. It is now to beg 
rooting up altogether. Those who have 
their roosts seated on its branches are, 
naturally enough, beginning to makea 
dreadful cawing and clamour, just as 
when the axe begins to rattle on the 
stems of the trees of a rookery. In 
that case the possessors take their flight 
to an adjoining wood ; but in this case 

there will be no adjoining wood ; the 

world will be all theirs, just as it is thatof 

the gnats and the flies. Amey, and 0 

farewell, for the present, Hampshire 

parsons. 





TO THE READER. 


Tuere will follow several article 
under the following heads : 


1. Heddekashun. 

2. Common Council. 

8. Trial of Libel upon Furzey. 
4. Rights of Industry. 


With regard to the first, which is 
letter from Mr. Morrison, of Dunferm 
line, I am tempted to call it the very 
best communication I ever received 
my life for the Register. 1 do beset 
the reader to look at the stanza or! 
of rhyme, quoted by Mr. Morrison fr 
one of the class-books of the heddek 
shun devils. I said, that I should m 
wonder if they took my heddekashit 
hymns and used them in good earne 
Do pray look at this stanza, and the 
say whether I was not right whet 
said that the heddekashun was !nten® 
to brutify and enslave the worm 
people. Mr. Morrison's letter 's © 
plete: it wants no addition: let | 
letter be answered, before any ” 
attempt to put forth his stupid out-C 
against me upon this subject. F 
The second article is an accou™’ 
proceedings in the Common a 
which proceedings deserve the atte 
and particular attention, of my re 
I have said, for years, that the Cot 
Council of ell was worse “¥ i 
the boroughmonger House © 
mons. was ; and here we have 


















ing to accomplish which, he was un- 






preof that it is no changeling: | 
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lamours with which the statement of 
Mr. Williams was met, would alone 
be sufficient to call support around 
im from the voice of every honest 
nan in thecity. Mr. Williams knew 
pretty well what the Common Council 
was before he was put into it, but it sur- 
Mpasses even his anticipations. His state- 
ment will, however, make impression 


Tr, it 
0 be 
bea 
have 
are, 
ike a 
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the 


In = 
ot pon the citizens of London and upon 
pe he people at large: it is the first time 
the hat this monstrous enormity was ever 


lescribed in the Court of Common 
ouncil in the proper manner. As a 
itizen of London Mr. Williams has my 
hanks most cordially: he has all the 
bility and all the means of every de- 
cription, of shaking this rotten fabric 
its foundation ; and I do hope that 
he will proceed, not being diverted from 
is purpose by cajolery, as | am sure he 
vill not by threats: on his courage 
fe may safely rely: I only fear 
om his disinclination to give pain. 
Dut, when under this sort of feeling, 
call upon hiin to recollect, that the 
st judge has a disinclinatiun to cause 
e halter to be put round the neck of 
he robber: the judge has no pleasure 
nD giving pain; but it is necessary that 
edo it: it is necessary that he punish 
he guilty, in order that the guilty may 
bt continue to punish the innocent. If 
yer there were robbed people, it is we 
tizens of London. I look upon my- 
If as a fleeced creature, always kept 
horn close to the skin, the moment the 
ool begins to grow; and, now and 
en, as in the case of the old-church 
d new-church rates, both paying at 
e same time, and without any church 
go to, I feel the shears of the corpo- 
htion taking a nip out of my skin; and 

Mr. Williams were standing in the 
fourt while the tax-gatherer is nipping 
he, he would hear me utter a sort of 
laintive blate, which, accompanied with 
he look that I give, would make him feel 
it was his duty, and his bounden duty, 
D give pain to my inexorable oppressors ; 
specially when he reflected that the suf- 
ings were inflicted upon me for the 
urpose of furnishing forth the groan- 
bg table of the guttlers and guzzlers 
ho roared so loudly when he was giv- 
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ing a representation of their enormities, 
However, having a great general regard 
for Mz. Williams, as well as owing him 
a great deal of gratitude as a public 
man, I do not wish to urge him into the 
putting of his body in actual peril: let 
him bear in mind that the mouths that 
he so justly complains of have teeth in 
them, from which it is much safer to be 
at aconvenient distance than otherwise. 
In short, I trust he will do all he can for 
us without an actual exposure of himself 
to the severity of those teeth. 

The trial of Furzey, that is to say 
relative to the gross and malicious libel 
on him, and the admirable speech of 
Mr. Phillips, are worthy of great atten- 
tion. ‘This is what the lawyers would 
call a remanet, meaning, in plain Eng- 
lish, a remainder of the Calthorpe-street 
affair. Iam by no means glad of any 
ill that happens to the proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle, if he be the person 
that he is generally thought to be; but 
I am glad that this trial took place, and 
that there was public spirit enough to 
assist this poor man in obtaining justice. 
What was the ground of this charge of 
libel? Furzey was in Newgate, waiting 
bis trial on a charge of having mur- 
dered Culley: there was he, his wife 
having one child or two, and being with 
child again, his life depending on what 
should take place in a few days; and he 
as inoffensive, sober, and honest working 
man us any in the kingdom. Remark- 
able for his excellent conduct as a hus- 
band and a father. A few days before 
the trial, the Morning Chronicle declares 
most explicitly, that a person who saw 
the murder of Culley committed, had 
been to Newgate, seen Furzey, and 
ascertained that he was the murderer. 
Furzey was tried and acquitted; though 
here was the thing of all others calcu- 
lated to produce an impression on the 
mind of the jury that he was the guilty 
man. ‘This was precisely that sort of 
libel which ought to be punished in 
some way or another; and if such libels 
be not punished, no man's character or 
life can be safe. 

I should make some remarks on the 
articles which have been published on 
the rights of industry, and also on the 
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letter of Mr. Larkin to Mr. O’Connell 
on the strange letter of Mr. Pease, the 
member for south Durham ; but, | must 
reserve these observations for another 
time. 





“ HEDDEKASHUN ” 


AND «“ HANDICATION.” 
Dunfermline, 15. Dec., 1833. 

ResprEcreD AND DEAR S1rx,—You first 
set me right about “learning”; that 
Was more than twenty years ago; and 
for that singly, I owe you eternal grati- 
tude: the instruction on other subjects 
which I have received from you, makes 
the debt infinite. 

In corroboration of your observations 
on the degrading and enslaving tend- 
ency of the “ heddekashun” system, J 
beg you will look at a stanza of dogee- 
rel from acompilation by a great hedde- 
kashunis!, the late Rev. Dr. thompson. 
© The Seo'ch system of cducation,” like 
“the Scotch system of banking,” is 
much extolled: here is a sample from 
a popular cluss-book ! 

** What thoug) I be poor and mean, 

** ’lleugage the RICH to love me, 

*¢ While I’m modest, neat, and clean, 

*€ And submit, wheo they reprove me, 

I never saw my youngest son in a 
greater rave than when, 
eleven, he first observ ed, and reat to 
me this passage. Can you, sir, can any 
one read it, without swearing ? 

The torrure of mind and body to 
which the child is subjected during the 
heddehkasiun process, is extreme. In 
childhood “‘ we place the bliss in ac- 
tion”; how painful, then, must be the 
long and rigorous confinement, during 
the long school-hours! A great part of 
the meatal exercise is that of memory 
ouly ; or, if intellect and imagination 
are at all excited, they are so by sub- 
jects the most abstrase. repulsive, and 
painful. The rotation of the Skorter 
Catechism, forms an essential part of 
the Scotch system of education ; and 
answers to questions of such characters 
are flogged out of very young children ! 
Burns says, 

** Faith ! wee Davoc’s turn'd sae gleg, 

** Though scarcely er thau my ieee 


** He'll cooled ye aff al cailin' 
** As fast as ouy i'-the dwellia'.” 


at the age of 





‘“* HEDDEKASHUN.” mo4 
im 


And, here is effect’al callin’ — 

F “ ‘Answer. Effectual calling is the the 
work of God's Spirit, Ww hereby Cons 

ce 

7 rn us of our sin and misery, en- 
ightening our minds in the know. 

“ledge of Christ, and renewing our 

” wills, he doth persuade and enable 

‘“us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely 

“ offered to us in the Gospel.” 

What labour must it be to get by 
rote, one hundred and seventy sections 
like this; many of the: n much longer 
and more revolting ; some absolut ely 
horrifying ! “* Tidings of Damnation”. 
Tie wrath and curse of God ; ail the 
“* miseries of this life; death itself; 
“and the pains of hell-fire for cver"!! 
Such are the subjects upon which in- 
fantile imagination is exercised. Oh! 
I remember, as I do events of yesterday, 
the sleepless nights, the horrific dreams 
of an awful devil and tremendous hell; 
the terrible associations of a common 
fire with “ the lake that burns with fire 
and brimstone”; and of the broiling of 
a herring on the gridiron, with the 
*‘ never-ceasing and endless torments 
of soul and body,’ of probably, myself, 
my parents, brothers, sisters, and schoo! 
fellows ; and certaindy, of nine bundred 
and ninety-nine of every thousand of 
the sons and daughters of Adam; allo! 
which I experienced before my tenth 
year! Isit at all surprising, that unde 
this damnable heddekashun, children of 
sensitive feeling and lively imagina ti0a 
should go mad, or become imbecile 
through life ? 

Those of more obtuse a do not 
altogether escape suffering: to “ learn 
the “questions, ” morning A ‘evening 
is no easy task; and the fear of disgract 
extra-confinement, and corporal puni 
ment, often severely inflicted, ren 
that period of life whieh nature 
for the happiest, the mn 
human existence. - | 

Of the evils of heddeka. 
fits of initiations I “mm 
example 
me. 1 have p a and have pt 
drawn wind-bills, and | wuftled a 
notes, all within the pail 


time, expecting, what the © 
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" life, and a crown of glory in the life to 
" come; alternately enduring a feverish 
1 excitement, mistaken for happiness ; 
re and suffering the most acute anguish from 
- fear of bankruptcy, and its consequences 
le injury of creditors and friends; loss of 
iy caste; being “‘ set to work’; and pro- 
‘ bablvy, unable thereby to provide com- 
yy mon necessaries for myself and family: 
M and all these sufferings, | have a 
of thousand and a thousand times traced 
ly back to their origin, Aeddekashun, and 
, the vanity which it engendered. 

? And, why was it that, after being 
,, smasied by imprudent speculation, fall 
'" f prices, and fluctuation in the value 
J and issues of bank-paper; why was it 
r that I was not irrecoverably ruined and 
y, ompletely broken down; or driven to 
- despair, insanity, crime, or suicide? 


| And how is it that I new enjoy health, 
ompetence, serenity, independence, and 
even respectability, in the best sense of 
hat term: All these, and other en- 
oyments, I owe to handication. Blessed 
be God, I learned! in youth to make and 
nend shoes: the ewls were my resource, 
and they have not failed me. 

How sweet, in my experience, is the 
bread which one earns with his own 
and! Sound, refreshing, and invigo- 
ting is ‘‘the sleep of the labour- 
ng man.” His “ blinks o’rest”; his 
venings and holidays are, indeed, 
sweet enjoyments ”: his ‘ Saturday 
ights,” at his own “ fire-side,” en- 
vened by a glass of ale, with family, 
riends, and neighbours, are delectable : 
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There is ‘ The Working Man's Com- 
panion,” a “ white-fingered fellow"; 
who, shrouding his gross ignorance, or 
covering his wicked designs bya linsey- 
woolsey warp and woof of truisms and 
sophisins, or by a mass of hedehashunal 
technicalities ; alternately flattering and 
insulting, and insulting when he intends 
to eajole us; advocates, not “ The 
Rights of Industry,” but Taz Wrones 
or Ipneness. There is a coxcomb, a 
Junius Redivivus ; 1 hate to write his 
pedantic signature ; Jun/. has discovered 
that Aeddehkashun is the basis of repre- 
sentation; and has the modesty to offer 
us a Catechism, the repeating of which, 
is to bethe test of qualification of voters: 
that is to say, every one who can con 
Junz.’s Catechism, is to be an elector: 
he who cannot, must lose his franchise, 
or remain unrepresented! Would not 
the making of a coat, a pair of shoes, 
the tilling of a rood of land, or the per- 








in my individual case, whet can 
xceed the pleasures of the reading- 
bom exercises, especially on Sunday 
venings, for which Cobbett’s Register 
always the lesson! ‘To form one of 
congregation composed of the high 
nd holy order of ‘ workies”; all sober, 
lean, well-dressed, polite, acute, ra- 

ial and intelligent; to witness their 
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formance of any other piece of useful 
labour, form a better test of qualifica- 
tion, as to both electors and representa- 
tives? Aye, though it should exclude 
Juni. himself, and all his un-Aandicated 
tribe. Passing Mother Goose Murti- 
neau, the story-teller, and other under- 
strappers of the great Wiggic Brougham, 
here is just another of our many friends 
and would-be instructers and Mentors, 
our historian, too, Mr. J. Wade: when 
this hedidekated blockhead prates in 
feelusofic slang, of “ appropriating woe 
men,” Lam tewpted to throw his book, 
dear as itis, into the fire; and when I read, 
“ not being appropriated, they would 
have no exchanegable price,” were the 
presidentess of a female union at hand, [ 
would say, Madam, “ appropriate” this 
beast, by a good ducking, to the diver 
sion of our worthy sisters on their first 
holiday ; and, in tradesman’s phrase, I 
warrant you he should “catch it”; 
especially, as he has committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and against 
woman, by advising one half of the 
men to remain bachelors, and half of 
the women to be old maids: a precious. 
state of society, truly ! 
- To conclude this ‘long epistle; as I 
kuowledge-society man, conde 
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ing man’s companion, designing to mis- 
lead them ; nor demagogue, wishing to 
make them a ladder by which I may 
leave my order, and ascend to the grade 
of the heddekated and “ respictible” ; 
but the working man’s self, having no 
expectation, scarcely ever a transient 
Wish, but to make and mend shoes, as 
long as I have strength to bore with 
the awl, or sight to put through the 
bristles; may I hope for the condescend- 
ing notice of Mr. Cobbett, and the at- 
tention of all whom the subject may 
concern. 

In the words of Paul, I warn and ad- 
vise my working brethren, “ ‘ake heed 
“ fest any man spoil you, through phi- 
“losophy and vain deceit. Grievous 
“ wolves shall enter inamong you ; not 
“* sparing the flock ; and, through covet- 
“* ousness shall they, with feigned words, 
““ make merchandise of you. Forsake 
“ not the assembling of YOURSELVES 
“together; teach and exhort ONE 
“ ANOTHER; and so much the more 
“ as ye see the day approaching.” 

I am, 
respected and dear sir, 
your obedient servant, 
and grateful disciple, 
THOS. MORRISON, sen. 





CORPORATION OF LONDON. 





MANSION-HOUSE REPAIRS AND 
EMBELLISHMENTS. 


(From Nicholson's Commercial Gazette.) 


"= On Thursday a Court of Common Council 
was held for the dispatch of public business. 
The following was among the most important 
matters that engaged the attention of the 
Court: 

Mr. Deputy Daw moved, the Court do 
agree with the Report of the Committee, re- 
commendiog an outlay in repairing, furnish- 
ing, and embellishing the Mansion-house. 

Mc. Wituams (of Watling-street) op- 
pees the adoption of the Report. Upon 

ing into the City accounts, he found the 
cost of the Mayoralty so enormous, especially 
the expenditure upon the Mansion-house, which 
amounted last year to no less a sum than 
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&c., that he thonght it was the duty of that 
Court,in the present distressed state of trade 
and the call which he heard from every 
quarter for relief from burdens and taxes, to 
institute a rigid inquiry into this most extrava- 
gant expenditure, before they voted another 
Shilling. He (Mr. W.) found by the ac. 
counts of last year, that the office of Lord 
Mayor, with i/s appendages, costs the citi- 
zens upwards of nineteen thousand pounds! 
independent of 2,699/. for alienation of off- 
cers of the Lord Mayor's household; and 
there were, besides, many other good things, 
the value of which he could not get at, such 
as a toll upon oranges and other foreign fruit 
imported into the Port of London. (Hear, 
hear—No, no.) He (Mr. W.) expected that 
giving publicity to this extravagant waste of 
the public money would be unwelcome tw 
those around him; he had therefore com 
prepared. The paper which he held in his 
hand contained every item connected with 
this extravagance, and which, if they wished 
it, he would read. He had also the accounts, 
which they might compare with his statement, 
and putits accuracy to the test. He (Mr. 
W.) did not grudge a liberal allowance to 
the Lord Mayor, to enable him to sustain 
with dignity his situation of chief magistrate, 
but wasteful expense reflected neither lustre 
nor dignity upon any office ; and he trusted 
the Court would feel itself called upon by 
their duty to their fellow-citizens to tolerate it 
no longer. 

Mr. W. then went on to state, that 
the Lord Mayor of London cost the citizens 
three times more than the President of the 
United States, who was the most distinguished 
man for every great quality amongst a !ree 
and enlightened population of thirteen mil 
lions ! and our Lord Mayors were not always 
the most celebrated for wisdom. He co 
more than our three Secretaries of State, 
although the one for the Home Departed 
was at the head of all the magistracy ° 
England—nearly as much as the magistrates 
and their clerks of the other ten polict 
offices of the Metropolis—twenty-four times 
more than is altogether expended upon ue 
justice-room at Guildhall, althongh it a 
more than one-half the magisterial — 
the City; and thirteen times more than - 
expenditure of the justice-rooms of the a 
Hall of Southwark, including a salary of 
a year, paid to the magistrates who are 
dermen of this City. Ww 

Much has been said (continued Mr. ": 
about the corruption of the ¢ walled 
Liverpool, whose revenue eerie 
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er to any of his predeces-o1s, the cause of this 
extravagance ; he imputed it to that Court, 
which had the undoubted power to control 
and diminish the expenditure. The Lord 
Mayor was placed in a similar position to 
the idol god of the Babylonians, who had 
the credit of consuming a great quantity of 
meat and wine; but it turned out the good 
things were devoured by the priests. His 
Lordship could boast of auvrilaries in this 
Corporation equal to those priests, and who 
devoured the immense sum of money of 
which he complained, but {which the Court 
never would allow, if they did not themselves 
participate in consuming it. 

He wished to see the Lord Mayor re- 
lieved from a sort of obligation to keep the 
Mansion-house open as ‘‘ an eating -house”’ for 
the Corporation, which lowered the character 
and dignity of his office ; and to accomplish 
this, he would not cease to use his best 
efforts ; but what he most of all concerned 
himself about, was relieving his fellow-citi. 
zens from the unnecessary burdens occa- 
sioned by this extravagant waste of money, 
FOR ALL COMES OUT OF TAXES LEVIED UPON 
THE ciTizeNns. (Great uneasiness was here 
manifested by the Court, and this statement 
created much confusion; several members 
got up and stoutly denied it.) 

Mr. Williams resumed: he expected to be 
answered by those denials, which were much 
easier made than sustained ; but he held in his 
hand the account-book, and to that he would 
stick. He could prove, from that book—and 
he would read the items if they wished—that 
this Corporation levied upon the citizens in 
indirect taxes to the amount of 96,0001. ; and 
in direct taxes exceeding 100,000/. last year ! 
And the Corporation had besides a revenue 
from land, houses, and other sources, of 
more than 55,000] ! Could they deny this, 
and at the same time look at that book? 
They received 10,500/. last year from a tax 
upon Corn, and 37,000/. from a tax upon Coals, 
ne the most indispensable necessaries of 
ife! 

He (Mr. W.) had confined himself to 
the motion before the Court, which only em- 
braced the Mayoralty ; butif he were allowed 
to go to other subjects of expenditure, he could 
prove equal, ifnot more flagrant, extravagance 
and waste of the public . There was 
expended a two boats last year, called the 
Navigation Barge and shallop, 2,085/., under 
the tion of stores, disbursements, 
colours, &c. &c. ; 


abont a similar sum is annually expended 


Upon tuose craft—a sum which he would 
venture to say, exceeded the expenditure 


**Thatit be referred to a Special Com- 
mittee to Inquire into the yearly amount of 
this City’s revenue—the various sources from 
which it arises, and how and in what manaer 
itis expended—specifying each item in de- 
tail, both at the present time and in the 
year 1797; and that it be an instruction to 
the said Committee to report its opinion to 
this Court, whether any, and if any, what 
reductions can be made in the several items 
of expenditure.” 

Mr, Laurence seconded the motion. 

Alderman Harmer said that it was @ 
mistake to say that the money had been ex- 
pended in beautifying and furnishing the 
Mausion-house. The fact was, the cost arose 
from substantial repairs. (Hear, hear). It 
was absolutely necessary to go to the expense 
incurred to prevent the house from =a 
down. (A langh). For 10 or 20 years it woul 
not be necessary to incur similar expense. 

The Lorp Mayor said thatif the expenses 
of the Lord Mayor were paid out of taxes 
levied upon the poor, as had been stated, 
he never would consent to hold his situation 
upon terms of the kind. (Cheers). 

Mr. C. Pearson said that he was deter- 
mined to bring the matter before another 
tribunal on Monday next (the Commission 
of Municipal Inquiry). He would assert that 
the money with which the Mayoralty was 
supported was paid out of the pockets of 
the people; that the necessaries of life were 
taxed to sustain it. 

Mr. Woop said that the Lord Mayor was 
entitled to a large share of the funds, for 
which the present allowance was given as a 
recompense or compromise. 

The amendment, as we have already said, 
was finally withdrawn, and the Report was 
agreed to. 





COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


(Sittings in London io Nisi Prius, before the 
Lord Chief Baron, and a Special Jury). 


(From the True Sun of the 18, Dec. 1833. 
LIBEL.—FURZEY UV. CLEMENT. 
Mr. Jemmett opened the pleadings. 
Mr. C. Phillips stated the case for the 
plaintiff, who was, he said, a man in 
humble circumstances, the defendant, 
on the contrary, being an opulent man, 
in a highly influential station. Mr. 
Clement was the proprietor of the 
Morning \“hronicle newspaper ; and this 
action wai brought to recover dam 
for the injury which the plaintiff had 
sustained, in his feelings and character, 


the! from a libel which was published in 





sitate to pronounce one of the most 


that journal. That libel he did not he- 
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cruel and cold-blooded that ever issued 
from a licentious press. If that libel 
were suffered to constitute a precedent, 
it would leave upon his (Mr. Phillips's) 
mind the unalterable conviction, that no 
man in the country could be safe in his 
character, his peace of mind, his liberty, 
or his life. It was necessary for him 
(Mr. Phillips) to touch upon a subject 
which was in no ordinary degree painful 
and hazardous ; and he should therefore 
be as brief as possible. He was com- 
pelled to advert to the circumstances 
in which the libel originated, and which 
were now matter of history. ‘he jury 
remembered that in May last a silly 
meeting was summoned to assemble in 
Calthorpe-street, or in a waste ground 
adjoining that street, for the purpose of 
allowing soine ridiculous exhibition of 
political visionaries to evaporate. On 
that occasion, he thought, the Govern- 
ment would have done wisely to have 
allowed the evaporation, to have per- 
mitted the meeting to take place, and 
the concoctors of it to depart with the 


contempt of some and the ridicule of 


others. But that did not seem fit to 
the authorities at the Home-office ; and 
then the jury, perhaps, would expect 
that for prudent men and statesmen the 
course would have been to prevent the 
meeting from taking place atall. It 
was not his business, however, to criti- 
cise the conduct of the Secretary of 
State; whosuffered that rabble of men, 
women, and children, to assemble in full 
force, and when the idle business of the 
day was about to commence, a_ body of 
about 1,800 policemen charged them in 
military style, beating down and tramp- 
ling under foot the defenceless aud un- 
resisting, the aged and infirm of both 
sexes, without mercy and distinction. 
In the conflict two of the policemen 
were wounded. Indeed it was not in 
human nature that men would allow 
themselves to be beaten to the ground 
with truncheons or bludyeons, and to 
make no resistance. The result was 
that two policemen were wounded and 
one was murdered. The name of that 
man was Robert Culley. On that cc- 
pasion, the unfortunate plaintiff was one 
f the many thousands assembled ; and 
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it was now as clear as day that he had 
no weapon about him, and that he had 
inflicted neither wound nor stab upon 
any man. That he had proved to the 
satisfaction of twelve sworn citizens of 
London; but in the confusion and tur- 
moil, he had the misfortune to be taken 
into custody, upon the charge of stab- 
bing the two survivors of the wounded 
police. He was satisfied that if the jury 
reflected for a moment, they could 
fancy no more dreadful situation than 
that of a man who, at a period of great 
politieal excitement, when the minds of 
the people were exasperated against the 
disturbers of the public peace, and 
were disgusted at the flow of human 
blood, had the two charges brought 
against him of stabbing the policemen— 
charges which affected his life, and 
which were rendered doubly dangerous 
by the excitement of the time. —[t was 
impossible to conceive a more affecting 
or perilous situation. The Government 
instituted every possible investigation. 
A jury was assembled. Numberless 
witnesses were examined. No money 
wis spared, no time was grudged : and 

yet the murderer could not be discovered. 
At that time Mr. Furzey was in prison. 
Access could be had to him by any of 
the jury, by any of the prosecutors, by 
any of the police, or by any of the 
agents of Government, if any suspicion 
could attach to him. But the investi- 
gation terminated in nothing. The 
murderers could not be ascertained. 
The time was then approaching when 
this man Furzey was to take his trial, 
upon the charge of stabbing the two 
policemen. Now, the Morning Chro- 
nicle newspaper, of which Mr. Clement, 
the defendant, was proprietor, had for 
many years advocated the principles of 
the persons who composed the present 
Government. Of course he did not 
blame the conductors of the paper for 
that. Every man was entitled to de- 
fend and to enforce his own opinions, 
and to choose his own party, without 
being called to account by either of the 
other two parties which now divide 

the public mind. The Morning Chro- 
nicle had always advocated the cause 
of the Whigs out of place with all the 
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eagerness of men wanting place; and 
had supported them in office with all the 
love of retention which could actuate 
placemen. On the occasion of the 
affray in Calthorpe-street the editor of 
that paper felt himself called upon to 
justify by any means the conduct of the 
Whig Government, and to make it 
appear that the police had been most 
foully treated ; and in the whole press 
the Government had no more zealous 
or able advocate than the editor of that 
paper. The police, if he was to be 
credited, were angels all through the 
transaction, and had been most bratally 
treated. He (Mr. Phillips) begged of 
the jury to call to mind the situation 
in Which Furzey at that time stood ; he 
was within a week of his trial, the 
Government being his prosecutors. 
He had, indeed, the advantage of the 
professional assistance of the gentle- 
man (Mr. Flower) who now sat before 
him (Mr. Phillips), and who felt fora 
man who was so oppressed, and whose 
life was wrongfully placed in jeopardy. 
Farzey had no means of providing for 
his own defence, and he (Mr. P.) be- 
aieved that Mr. Flower gratuitously 
defended him, with a determination 
that if the man should die, he should 
not suffer without a trial, and a full 
opportunity of personal vindication. 
He was brought through that trial ; 
but his adviser felt that justice was not 
consummated. If there was one prin- 
ciple of British law hetter established 
than another, or more consonant 
with the constitution and with hu- 
manity, it was that, when a man 
was called upon to answer a charge af- 
fecting his life and character, he should 
be sent to trial without prejudice ; his 
perfect innocence being presumed until 
the verdict of a jury should have pro- 
nounced him guilty. It was, therefore, 
that he (Mr. P.) complained, this day, 
that the proprietor or the editor delibe- 
rately intended to violate that principle, 
and that he sat down in cold biood, 
either for pecuniary profit, or through 
political zeal, to send a fellow-creature 
to hisdoom. That was certainly a 
grave charge for him (Mr. P.) to make 


against any man; but it was still more 





grave, and it was inconsistent as much 
with worldly honour as with Christian 
charity, to make the charge of murder 
against a man so situated as Furzey 
was, and that, too, either with delibe- 
rate falsehood or upon groundless ru- 
mour. That the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle had done so admitted of no 
dispute. He (Mr. P.) had the document 
in his hand to speak for itself; it was 
headed, ‘* From,a Correspondent ;” that 
was the trick of newspaper proprietors 
when they wish to give vent to malig- 
nant calumnies, for which they feared 
to make themselves responsible. The 
paragraph confidently stated, on the 
authority of the correspondent, that two 
disinterested persons had clearly identi- 
fied Furzey as the person whom they 
had seen giving Culley his death-blow. 
Now he begged the jury to bear in mind 
the time at which this statement wag 
published. It was just one week before 
the trial of the plaintiff. The paragraph 
showed upon the face of it how cau- 
tiously and coolly the writer must have 
sat down to work, to impress upon the 
public mind that Furzey had been iden- 
tified, fully and undoubtedly, as the 
murderer. Mark the phraseology—“ It 
is confidently stated”—was not that to 
give the strongest probability to tlie 
supposition that Furzey was the mur- 
derer? “ It is confidently stated that 
Furzey has been clearly identified.”"— 
By whom? It would not answer the 
purpose of the writer to leave it open 
to be suspected that some of the police 
had identified the man. No, no! ‘‘ He is 
** clearly identified by two disinterested 
“ witnesses as the murderer of the une 
“ fortunate man Culley.” This appeared 
onthe 21. of June, and Furzey was to be 
tried on the 4. of July, and thus he had 
this abominable charge of murder hang- 
ing about him, and circulated throm 
the streets for twelve long days before 
his vindication could be heard by a jury. 
If the charge were even truce, there 
could be no justification of the positive 
and confident terms in which the editor 
had sentit forth. But it was, in fact,a 
perfect invention. No witness appeared 
on the trial to substantiate such a charge. 
No human voice was raised to accuse 
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the plaintiff of the crime of murder, al- 
though the libellous paragraph had been 
circulated for twelve days previously 
throughout the land; and if was uni- 
versally believed, upon the faith of it, 
that the man was a blood-stained mur- 
derer. He (Mr. P.) could not guess 
what defence world be made by the able 
gentleman to whom the case of the de- 
fendant was intrusted. It could not be, 
however, the usual pretence in such 
cases, that the paragraph slipped in 
without the knowledge of the editor ;— 
it was too cautiously—too anxiously 
worded. He never allowed an adver- 
tisement to slip in by chance; neither 
could he be told that so cautious a para- 
graph obtained accidental insertion. 
Perhaps the jury would be told that the 
plaintiff had suffered no damage by the 
libel, because he had been acquitted. 
But the jury would remember that its 
circulation for twelve days placed him 
in a double peril ; and he would put it 
to them whether any one of them would 
not suffer injury in his fortune and repu- 
tation, if in the high day of his prospe- 
rity it should be put forth to the world 
that he was fa bankrupt? Could the 
sufferer of such a libel come into court, 
and plead that the credit of Mr. So-and-so 
had not been injured, and that it stood as 
high as before the publication? He 
could imagine a man so high in the world 
that his character would not suffer any- 
thing by a libel. If all the newspapers 
in the kingdom proclaimed the Duke of 
Wellington a coward, no man would 
believe them. But was the ruffian who 
should have circulated the slander to 
escape unpunished? Was the press to 
exercise unchecked, so rank and odious 
a privilege ? He now came to the ques- 
tion to what amount of damages the 
laintiff was entitled? Suppose that he 
ad been at large at the time of the pub- 
lication, and entirely free from suspi- 
cion, what damages could compensate 
him for the injury done to his feelings 
and his character by being branded in a 
news as an identified murderer? 
Which of you (said the learned counsel) 
yee have borne burden of so atro- 
s a charge? What compensation 
would you demand from a jury of your 
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countrymen, if you had been pointed at, 
as you walked the streets of your native 
city, asa man to be shunned by his fel- 
lows—tainted with human blood, and 
having the mark ot human blood upon 
him? But understand the case of Mr. 
Furzey—he was at the time in prison; 
lie was poor, and he stood alone against 
the Treasury ; he was friendless and the 
whole strength of the Government was 
arrayed against him. Merciful God! 
was that a time to weigh him down with 
so monstrous a charge ? He was already 
liable to the consequences of two charges, 
of which he was innocent, but either of 
which was innocence itself, in compati- 
son with the guilt imputed to him by 
this abominable libel? And was this the 
country in which it was held as the most 
important principle of law and justice, 
that every man was innocent until his 
guilt was proved ? Why was he to be 
prejudiced? Why was the jury to be 
told that an undoubted and identified 
murderer stood before them? I ask you 
upon your oaths, what effect that im- 
pression was likely to have on their 
min’s? I know that an English jury 
would struggle against it, but it was not 
in human nature wholly to resist its in- 
fluence. The sight of the accused in 
the dock would raise in your minds the 
horrid association. ‘The spirit of the 
murdered man would appear to stand 

before you and demand. justice at your 
hands. Suppose that this man was 10 
fact the murderer ; suppose the state- 
ment of the Morning Chronicle was as 

true as it was false ; you know the gates 

of human mercy are closed against that 

crime, and for that reason the course of 
proceeding against the accused ought to 
be the more grave and unprejudiced.» 
What, then, was to be said of the gi" 
tuitous libeller ? That man who had to ~ 
contend with two foul and 4 joune™ 4 
accusations, was not fh 
sorrowful enough witl 

and if possible, a falser, chat 
fabricated against him? | 
‘njustice be tolerated in A 
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Icall upon you this day to lose sight 
altogether of the political question con- 
nected with the affray in Calthorpe- 
street. You are to decide whether we 
shall bind our necks to the tyranny of 


a calumnious press,compared with which 
the Bastille was freedom, and the Inqui- 
sition mercy. If this be freedom, no 
other liberty can co-exist with it. | 
have not adverted to his personal suf- 
ferings, not because [ undervalue them, 
but because I have no power to describe 
them. By what criterion, think you, 
can you judge of them? You have 
haply, homes; you have fond families 
waiting your return from this court. 
How, then, can you form any concep- 
tion of the wretchedness of the prisoner, 
whose life was endangered by two hor- 
rible and groundless charges, when this 
newspaper-writer heaped upon him this 
overwhelming fabricated accusation? 
Only think of the bitterness of his des- 
pair; think of the sufferings of his wife 
and family ; think of their fears for his 
life; aud, beyond that, for ‘the gibbet 
or his memorial. ‘The prejudice done 
to him by this slander, would have 
preyed upon him in his very grave, had 
he been convicted on the lesser charges. 
i was wrong when I told you that I 
Ahad no standard by which I could esti- 
mate his sufferings. I had a standard, I 
ould have adverted to my own feelings, 
yhen it fell to my lot to defend this un- 
ortunate plaintiff. From those feelings 
can estimate his. Never shall I for- 
ret the day, when all that was dear to 
im depended upon that poor discretion, 
hich this libel had well nigh incapaci- 
ted. I had enough to contend with, 
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Mr. Prarr here interrupted the learn- 
ed counsel. 

Mr. Patties proceeded: I am glad 
that the defendant can feel this mode of 
putting this case; I am glad that he 
can feel that the tortured feclings of the 
plaintiff could not be compensated by 
all the money inthe world. Put your- 
selves, gentlemen of the jury, for one 
instant in this man’s place. Imagine 
him as he stood in the dock, looking 
anxiously round, searching every man’s 
face, to discover if the horror of a mure- 
derer could be seen upon it, Tell me, 
then, what money could compensate 
you, for fifteen hours of agony so ex- 
aggerated? I call upon you, in the 
name of the violated laws and of the 
sacred privilege of trial by jury; I call 
upon you for the true interests of the 
press itself, not to turn a deaf ear to this 
poor man’s complaint ; if there be in the 
land a single infidel in the rich man’s 
sy npathy with the poor; if there be a 
single sceptic in the excellence of our 
institutions, I call upon you to rebuke 
him by your verdict this day. 

Tuomas Browne, principal turnkey 
of Newgate, had received George 
Furzey into his custody on the 16. of 
May, 1833. ‘There was a subsequent 
detainer lodged against him. He ree 
mained in custody till the 6. of July, 
when he was discharged. In the in- 
terval there had been a jail delivery, a 


sessions, at the Old Bailey. 


In his cross-examination, this witness 


said he had no: known Furzey previous 
to his commitment to Newgate. 
ness had been in the prison the day of 
the trial, and had never seen Furzey 
there since. He did not return from the 
Old Bailey. 


Wit- 


The two commitments of Geo 


Furzey, signed Fred. Adam Roe, Knt. 
were then put in andread. They were 
for stabbing with intent to murder. 


‘The admission of the defendant that 
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«“ the individual charged with stabbing 
“two policemen, at the Coldbath-fields 
*‘ affray, has been fully identified in 
** Newgate by a person who was pre- 
“sent at the transaction, and who vi- 
** sited the prison for the purpose, as 
** the man who stabbed the unfortunate 
“Culley. This person, we are giveh to 
“ understand, is prepared to prove the 
‘¢ fact upon the trial.” 

Mr. Paituips then intimated to the 
court that his case closed here. 

Mr. Puarrt, for the defence, adidress- 
ed the jury. He was quite sure that 
they, in common with him and all 
others, had felt some surprise at hearing 
Mr. Phillips say, that the plaintiff’s case 
was closed at that point; because if 
they only suffered their recollections to 
be carried back for a single half-hour, 
they would certainly remember that his 
friend, had been stating heaps of facts, 
one after another, as quick as he could, 
not one of which, however, he had 
proved. He had for instance, given a 
full and complete history: of the Cold- 
bath-fields business ; and also another 
of the trial of the plaintiff, for his share 
in that transaction, at which trial he 
(Mr. Phillips) had said he was utterly 
paralysed. While he had been detailing 
all these circumstances, he (Mr. Piatt) 
had repeatedly suggested to him the ne- 
Cessity of proving them subsequently ; 
he had called on him to do so continu- 
ally; and yet he had not put asingle 
Witness in the box to that effect. Was 
that, he (Mr. Platt), would ask, fair- 
play to the case? Was it acting fair to 
the jury, or even to the public? No; 
he had put no witness into the box, 
because he well knew that the publica- 
tion of this paragraph had no effect on 
the trial ; and Wecause he was perfectly 
well aware that his witness would de- 
pose to that purpose. With respect to 
the cause of the present action, he (Mr. 
P.) was not there to apologize for the 
publication of the libel, as a libel; he 
was there merely to show that there was 
no evil intention in the mind of the pub- 
lisher, and that consequently on that 
ground. alone, the plaintiff was entitled 
to no damages. ‘The defendant was 
charged with having set himself down 
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in cold blood and of malice afore. 
thought, for political purposes, or what 
was far baser and more unjustifiable, for 
pecuniary advantage, and written this 
libel with a view of prejudicing the case 
of the plaintiff in the eyes of the public, 
and causing perhaps his death. And 
yet it was admitted on all hands that the 
defendant had never seen or heard of 
him previously; had no communication, 
acquaintance, intercourse with, or know. 
ledge of, him whatever. ‘The thing, on 
the face of it, appeared tohim (Mr. P.) 
nothing better than a gross absurdity. 
lf the editor of that paper was at enmity 
with Furzey—if he had had any cause of 
quarrel with him previously—it might 
be understood how private malice might 
actuate him to the publication. But 
when the parties were, as they were ad- 
mitted to be, quite unknown to each 
other, it was only fairness and justice to 
infer that no malignant motive what- 
ever entered into his share in the trans 
action, and therefore that there was no 
actu:] libel in the case, as the publica 
tion was not made with a view of pre 
judging or injuring the character of the 
individual. His friend (Mr. Phillips) had 
not, in his treatment of the case before 
the jury, been at all idle. He had taken 
a wide range in collecting his materials, 
and gone a far distance in his subsidiary 
recollections. He had compared Georg 
Furzey with the Duke of Wellingtoo— 
proh pudor, the Duke of Welling: 
ton! and not coftent with that, he 
had gone to the grave, and sovgil 
to drag forth Culley, the murdered po 
liceman, for the purpose of institut 
ing another comparison. If he hat 
succeeded in this it would no doubt bes 
great object ; but as he had not, he( 
P.) would recommend him to resto 
tent with George Colman’s descrip 
of the ghost of the gardener lover W™ 
appeared to Molly. ling, tne“ 
cook-maid in Lord He : 
try-house. | 
‘* Tall as a poplar was. his size, 
Green } waistcor os 
Red, ee eae vere his eyes, ew 
White, white as tur ps as 
eee nr ae 
mf ! irc. 
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sm whether an imputed libel against the 

or plaintiff was such as to justify a demand 

for excessive damages. It was stated 

se in that libel, that the plaintiff had been 

ie satisfactorily identified as the murderer 

“a of Colley. 


























Mr. Paixutrs (soffo voce) Culley. 








the case was sent toa jury. 
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cess, he (Mr. P.) presumed one of his 
objects i in coming before that court was 
to prove himself guiltless of the latter, 

He (Mr. P.) was very glad to find that 
Furzey, by this proceeding, proved that 
a policeman a crime, 
so accused, so 


hedeemed stabbing 
Yet this George Furzey, 
committed, so tried, was in a civil action 
to be put forward, and, forsooth, be- 
cause it was aHeged he was identified as 
the assassin of Culle y, to urge his demand 
for damages, to an amount as great, and 
in a manner as confident, as any of the 
innocent, the stainless, and unbreathed- 
on jury who sat in the box themselves, 
George Furzey complained that, by 
reason of the publication of the libel, 

Now, after the lone 
tirade of his friend Mr. Phillips, he 
would venture to inquire when was the 
and what was its 
amount? Mr. George Furzey, of whom 
the jury knew nothing, except what his 
Phillips, told 
them ; for instance, that he was a poor 
man—to move their pity, and that he 
was in a dungeon, to cap the climax. 
this Mr. George Furzey ? 
What damage could 

his character have received? Would it 
not have been the fairer way, he (Mr. 

to show first who he 
was, and then show what damage he 

than to proceed as his 

Both should 


have been satisfactorily shown before 


Yet neither 
His (Mr. P.'s) friend 


of Mr. Peare would not quarrel about 

ig a name. 

We «* What's in a name,— 

on A rose, by any other name, would smell as 

P.) sweet,” 

ty. He would not come to issue with his 

ity friend Mr. Phillips about the name, 

of and he would therefore suffer it to be 

she Culley. Well, Furzey was said to be 

sht identified as the murderer of Culley ; 

But and this information purported to come} he was damnified. 

ad- rom a correspondent. ‘To begin with 

uch he beginning, he would ask, who was 

elo seorge Furzey? What was George|damage done him, 

ai urzey? Was he a man of unsuspected 

ad haracter at the period of this publica- ; 

0 ion? Was his fair fame untainted by|(Mr. P.'s) friend, Mr. 
oad harge? Had the breath of slander, 

pres br the tongue of truth, never insinuated 

the r imputed to him aught of which 

had man might be ashamed?) Had he or| Who was 

fore ad he not the brand of Cain on his} What was he! 

ken row? Was he or was he uot suspect- 

al Hd of a foul crime? What was the 

iaty pct? “He was at that time lying in| P.) would ask, 

rng rison, actually charged with having 

= tabbed two individuals with intent to| had received, 

ing. ill them; and, moreover, he was/friend Mr. Phillips did? 
he rought to trial on the very charge, be- 

igi bre a jury of his country, subsequently, 

e (Mr. Platt) had now shown the jury,|}had beet done. 

itu hoped, that Furzey was not the stain-| Mr. Phillips had said, in his poetical 
hk ss being that he might have been|address to the jury, that the question 
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herwise imagined at ‘the time ; and} was not a political question ; but that 
e rational induction in their minds/it was simply a question as between 
1, he was satisfied, be that there} man and man on the point of injury to 
d b Scaiinetreite done to| character, and probable injury to life. 
here unquestionably) Yet he (Mr. P.) would appeal to the 
e to his case, from | recollection of all who heard that speech 
yel, as his learn-| whether one half of it at least was not 
ould fain esta-| entirely co 
| He ( 


of political matter? 
. Phillips) had, however, stated 
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purposes, and that the Government em- 





the defendant, and Mr, Clement. 
nt himself to them accordingly, 
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Furzey. Where was the proof of this 
single one of the many assertions made 
by his learned friend?) What was the 
form of the libel? “It is confidently 
stated,” &c. Was that, he would ask, 
a charge—an imputation likely to affect 
either the life or character of the plain- 
tif? It was stated, likewise, to have 
come from a correspondent. However, 
he (Mr. P.) admitted that was no de- 
fence for the publication of any thing 
prejudicial to another, either that it 
came from common report or from an 
individual, because neither would be a 
justification of such a procedure. What 
was the libel, he would askagain? ‘ It 
is confidently stated,” &c. Was not 
that, he would ask the jury, a sufficient 
proof that the publisher of the news- 
paper did not state the fact on his own 
knowledge, but merely repeated that 
which he had heard froma others, with- 
Gut attaching to it any expressions of 
belief? But, to meet this admitted fact, 
it was urged by his friend (Mr. Phillips) 
that Mr. Clement was actuated by poli- 
tical and paltry pecuniary motives in 
the part he took in the publication. Did 
he offer any proof of the assertion? 
Did his friend put forward a single 
witness to support the circumstance ? 
He did not. What was the Calthorpe- 
street meeting, on which his friend had 
expended such a valuable mass of words? 
Was it a meeting of the nobility of the 
realm, or even of the gentry ? Was ita 
congregation of the peers to oppress the 
people and advance their own privileges; 
or was it merely a collection of the pro- 
perty of the country met for the pur- 
pose of devising measures for their own 
protection, and the prevention of popu- 
lar encroachment on it? No, it was 
neither a meeting of peers, nor property- 
men; but it was, or purported to be, a 
meeting of the people—the people them- 
selves. Well, that admitted on all 
hands, he would next ask what was the 
Morning Chronicle, of which paper the 
defendant was proprietor? Was it not a 
paper which had been noted from its 
outset to the very moment at which he 
(Mr. Phillips) was then addressing the 
jury, as the able, the stanch, and the 
uncompromising advocate of popular 
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rights, privileges, and immunities? And 
who, when the present Government, 
accused as they were of conspiring 
against the life and character of this 
George Furzey ; and through his per- 
son against the people; were they not 
generally the taunted supporters of the 
extension of popular privileges, the pro- 
moters of reform, and the appealers to 
the sense of public meetings as the jus 
tifier of their conduct on all occasions? 
Were they not charged by those op- 
posed to their politics with convening 
public meetings for the purpose of car- 
rying certain measures; and making 
use of masses of individuals to attain 
their political ends? And yet this was 
the paper and this was the Government 
charged by his friend, Mr. Phillips, the 
one with being the oppressors, and the 
other with being the advocate of the 
oppression of the people ; the persecu- 
tors of George Furzey, and the paid 
supporters of that persecution. Unfore 
tunately, however, not one word ofit 
was proved; and therefore the jury 
would not, of course, believe a syllable 
of the charge, or approach a single step 
nearer to the induction sought to be es 
tablished. ‘The next thing to be con- 
sidered by him (Mr. Platt) was the 
amount of the damages to be awarded. 
To aid this consideration it was neces 
sary tu establish the situation in life of 
Furzey. What situation in life did he 
fill? He (Mr. P.) would suppose by way 
of illustration that he was a journeymal 
shoemaker, and on that assumption— 

Mr. Pauuuies said that he (Mr. Platt) 
had no right to assume any thing of the 
kind. 

Mr. Prarr contended, that he had 8 
1ight toassume any thing, the contrary 
of which had not been proved. It wi 
needless, therefore, for his friend, . 
Phillips, to go on shaking his head # 
he did; as he had proved nothing 
the purpose. He had taken very 6 
care not to put witnesses in the, "i 
who could prove any thing of the kin 7 
for, perhaps, if he had, the jury ™5 
be let a little farther into the seg 
the prosecution, and the way 12 ¥ , 
it had been originated and conduc 
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than it would be safe for his case that 
they should be made acquainted with. 
But as he (Mr. P.) had said he should 
suppose George Furzey a shoemaker— 
a journeyman shoemaker—and suppose, 
as his friend had assumed, that the 
Duke of Wellington had been called a 
coward; atthe same time, that it was insi- 
nuated, that Furzey had been indentified 
asa murderer; did any one think that 
Furzey, even in that case, would he en- 
titled to such damages as the Duke of 
Wellington? Who was George Furzey 
he (Mr. P.) would ask again? No one 
knew any thing of him or about him. 
His occupation and condition in life 
Were most studiously kept out of view 
by his friend, in the hopes that by so 
doing the jury would be induced, by the 
mystery hanging over the great person- 
age, to do an act of injustice to the de- 
fendant, by awarding excessive damages 
for injury done to his shadowy character. 
His friend, Mr. Phillips, in his ardour 
for his cause, and every one, he would 
remark, en passant, knew whence that 
ardour had its origin—had expressed a 
wish, in his energetic oration, that the 
Government had suffered the Calthorpe- 
Street meeting to proceed. 

Mr. Puituirs protested against hav- 
ing words put into his mouth which he 
had not used ; those he had used were 
of a directly contrary import. 

Mr. Prarr insisted that his friend had 
used the words quoted, as he had taken 
them down literally as they fell from 
him; they were— 

‘*I wish the meeting had been per- 
** mitted to proceed, as it would have 
** quietly separated when it had done, 
“covered with the contempt of some, 
“‘ and the ridicule of others.” 

These were his friend’s words; but his 
friend in uttering them, perhaps, did not 
recollect the horrid consequences which 
had accrued elsewhere from a cause si- 
milar to the one described. He should 
have cast hisretrospective glance on the 
occurrences which not long since took 
place in Bristol, and recollected that by 
reason of a laxity of determination, such 


as he suggested, life and property to an 


immense amount had been sacrificed to 


space of two or three days, the second 
city in the empire placed at the mercy 
of the robber, the murderer, and the in- 
cendiary. It was the plain duty of 
every Government —certainly not to 
suppress peaceful meetings of the people 
for the purpose of obtaining just rights 
to interfere at once, where the slightest 
tendency to illegality was in the cause, 
or popular excess in the apparent con- 
sequences of popular assemblages; to 
interpose, in a word, for the purpose of 
preventing such a dreadful consumma- 
tion as that of Bristol. He (Mr. Platt) 
had now treated all the topics of the 
charge, and the assertions unsupported, 
as he had shown, by which it was bol- 
stered. ‘The principal complaint made 
by his learned friend, in his oratory, 
was that the plaintiff, his client, had 
been branded, stained, and had im- 
posed on him the taint of having spilled 
human blood. He (Mr. P.) would ac- 
commodate his phrases to the fancy of 
his learned friend as much as it might be 
possible for him todo. How stood the 
case of his client Furzey, at the time 
of this imputation? He was charged 
with having shed the blood of two 
individuals with intent to kill them. 
Was that being stainless? His learned 
friend had said, that though Furzey had 
not had a fair trial, he had been not- 
withstanding acquitted ; he had, how- 
ever, brought no witnesses who were 
present at that trial to sustain his asser 

tion. The only one he had produced 
was a man who was not present ; and 
who was, no doubt, ascertained to be in 
that situation before he was produced. 
But it was sought to be impressed on 
the jury, that the publication of the 
paragraph influenced the jury which 
tried the plaintiff. Would it not, he 
(Mr. P.) would ask the jury whom he 
had then the honour to address, be a 
gross libel on their understanding if 
such an insinuation were conveyed in 

their respect on that trial. Besides, 

most of them must know that the pre- 

siding judge, in his charge, always di- 

rected the jury, in every case, to dismiss 

from their minds all which was not evi- 
dence, and not to suffer for a moment 
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viously heard to affect their judgment. 
With these observations he (Mr. P) 
should conclude. He left the case of 
his client, with the fullest confidence, in 
their hands, 

Lord Lynpuvrsr: Gentlemen of the 
jury, the plaintiff in this case seeks to 
recover compensation in damages for the 
injury he has sustained by the publica- 
tion of a libel against him by the de- 
fendant; the libel is admitted by the 
counse) for the defendant, and the plain- 
tif is entitled todamages. Theplaintiff 
had been declared by the paragraph in 
question to have committed a murder, 
and there could be no doubt that it was 
a libel, and a libel of a gross character 
The plaintiff states in his avermeut that 
circumstanced as he was at the time the 
libel was published, it was particularly 
grievous, as he was within a short time 
of taking his trial for an alleged offence, 
and that the declaration of his having 
been clearly identified as the mur- 
derer—was calculated to do him great 
prejudice. Gentlemen, stripped of all 
extraneous circumstances, this is the 
case, and it is for you to say what da- 
mages the plaintiff is entitled to receive. 
No evidence has been given of the 
plaintiff's situation in life, but it has 
been stated by his counsel that he is in 
humble circumstances, and it is for you, 
gentlemen, to say the amount of da- 
mages to which the plaintiff is entitled. 

The jury retired, and after an absence 
of twenty-five minutes, brought in a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 401. 
The announcement of the verdict was 
received without any demonstration of 
feeling on the part of the audience. 





7 TO 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, ES@., M.P. 
(From the Newcastle Press, 14. Dec., 1933.) 


Str,—The publication of the speech 
of Mr. Hill to his constituents at Hull, 
in which that individual stated that an 
Irish member, who spoke with great 
violence against every part of the Co- 
ercion Bill, and voted against ev 
clause, went to Ministers, ne em» 


































‘€ Lill, or it will be impossible for any 
“man to live in Ireland,” produced 
great excitement throughout Ireland, 
and a universal desire to know who 
THE TRAITOR was. ‘This statement, 
which, until the publication of the 
traitor’s name by Mr. Hill, I never shall 
believe to be any thing else than the 
foulest of calumnies, and which I re- 
joiced to see repudiated by yourself and 
Mr, Sheil, in terms of the utmost indig- 
nation and abhorrence, only asserted the 
existenceamong those who voted against 
that atrocious measure of tyranny of a 
single traitor. Calumnious as we be- 
lieve this assertion to be, its calum- 
niousness fades into insiguificance com- 
pared to the vast and accumulated ca- 
lumniousness of the charge acduced 
against the Irish member in the sub- 
joined document by Joseph Pease, Esq., 
of Darlington, member for the southern 
division of the county of Durham. From 
the daring audacity of the statement of 
this man, it would appear that the camp 
of Irish patriots literally swarms with 
traitors, and that in your country pa- 
triotisin is but a synonyme of treachery. 
In this part of England the Coercion 
Bill excited general indignation and dis- 
gust, and many among the constituents 
of Mr. Pease loudly expressed their «ise 
satisfaction with his votes on that ty- 
rannical and unconstitutional measure. 
Those residing in Auckland forwarded 
to him a strong remonstrance on his 
conduct, signed by all the principal in 
habitants of that district. To that re 
monstrauce he returned the foliowing 
reply: 
Mr. Pcase’s Letter to — Kelburn, Esq» 
Surgeon, §c., West Auckland. 
Southend, 4 Mo 1, 1833. 
Respecrep Fxienp, — Bairly | pre 


suming from the very r le 
tion which I had the pleasure.to present 


to the House of that many 
of my worthy ries Auckland 
and St. Helens Auckland, have f Neatined 
interest in the discussions which have” 
taken place and bave now issu AP 
passing of the Irish Distarbanee Bille" 
presuming also, that som pig dl 
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ing the measure my firm opposition, it 
seems due to them, as well as myself, to 
offer to their consideration a few of those 
reasons which have influenced my con- 
duct; they will not accuse me of more 
than error in judgment, as I seek favour 
and affection from no man nor set of 
men, as the independeace of my votes 
proves. I trusted in the real bill as 
much as any one need do, but, after 
much anxious thought, resolved to write 
letters myself to every part of Ireland, 

to ascertain the wishes and feelings of 
the thinking portion of all classes, and 
to assure myself that an act so ouf- 
rageous was really called for by the 
circumstances of that fine but unhappy 
country. Now every one of my answers 
contained expressions of the greatest 
anxiety for the passing of the bill even 
in its original shape; I need not say 
how greatly its severity has been miti- 
gated; truly it is not like the same pro- 
duction; the monstrosity of its birth is 
scarcely to be recognised i in its present 
shape. Well, all this has been the re- 
sult ofan increasing form of representa- 
tions of the friends of a reforming Mi- 
nistry, who have quietly, from time to 
time, urged upon the Government and 
others those ameliorating changes ; not 
the result of the clamourof.a fierce op- 
position. One of ihose who have thus se- 
cretly endeavoured to soften the bill, I 
have been, and would still have voted 
against military tribunals, &c. &c. Why 
then not? One or two nights L was ill 
and inbed. I have spoken of letters 
unanimously in favour of the bill. 

Again, the majority of the Irish M. P.’s, 
decidedly almost al/ the respectable meu, 

were in favour of the bill. I believe 
Ireland to be fairly represented, and to 


Again, the most hostile to the bill, in 
the House, laughed and joked out of the 
House about how much money they had 
got, how much law business, by be- 
coming agitators! and only deplored 
the bill ruining the most shameless of 
trades. 

Against large meetings I did vote, 
because the Irish are ignorant and pas- 
sionate; and a fiery orator, free himself 
from harm, brings a multitude into se- 
vere punishment by irritating them 
about their real and great grievances. 

Now I shall be one to claim redress of 
those wrongs. I have sat pretty regu- 
larly from fourteen to sixteen hours per 
day, rarely never indeed till three, and 
mean to do my duty. 

l am, very respectfully, 
J. PEASE, jun. 


On this letter it is not my intention 
at present to offer any other remark, 
than that [ not only regard it as a foul 
libel on the patriotic representatives of 
the Irish people, but as a still fouler 
libel on the character of the Irish people 
themselves. IL submit it, sir, to the in- 
dignant perusal of yourself; of this 
inan’s Own constituents, and of every 
honest and sensible manin England and 
Ireland. I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my conviction, that, if the 
statement of this great public libeller 
be true, the sooner the Union is repeal- 
ed the better. 

Something should immediately be 
done to secure this country from the 
contamination and contagion of Irish 
depravity. A political guarantee should 
be established between the two coun- 
tries, to guard this from the eorruption 
and pestilence of Irish patriotism. I 
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people of England. Its object is to re- 
present you as a tyrant and a despot, 
and all the patriotic representatives of 
the Irish people, as the slaves of a ty- 
ranny which they detest, but to which 
they are oblige! to feign a pretended 
subinission, and crouch with hypocri- 
tical servility. 

The character of our public men in 
England is becoining baser and baser 
every day. On Friday next, a public 
breakfast is to be given in Darlington 
to this libeller of the people and repre- 
sentatives of the people of Ireland, at 
which Mr. Rippon, the member for the 
radical borough of Gateshead is to pre- 
side. This latter gentleman has con- 
demned, in terms of the greatest se- 
verity, the Parliamentary conduct of 
Mr. Pease. Yet he sees no inconsist- 
ency in presiding at a breakfast to a 
man whose conduct he condemns. The 
Opponent and supporter of the Coercion 
Bill are with mutual hypocrisy and re- 
ciprocated adulation, to Hatter one an- 
Other, and varnish over the contempt 
and detestation which each feels for the 
other, with compliments, the hollow- 
ness and insincerity of which will pro- 
voke a feeling, however gravely they 
may be uttered and receive.!, of internal 
derision in the breasts of both. ‘The 
scene will surpass, in dramatic interest 
and excellence, the famous one between 
Peach’m and Lockit. 

I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
CHARLES LARKIN. 





. Smee 


CISALPINE STRAWBERRY. 


I wave had none of this strawberry- 
seed to sell this year, owing. to the 
removal of my gardening things from 
Kensinoeron. I havehad noconvenience 
for raising the plants from seed this y 
I have read, in the newspapers, that Mr, 
Dovsatepay, of Newcast.e, gathered a 
dish of strawberries on the L-of this month 
of December, from plants raised from the 
seed which was sold by me; and I 
know that Sir Caartes Wousevey had 
them in abundance ail through 
of October and November. 
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He has had the goodness to send mea 
large parcel of plants, raised this year 
from seed, and I have sent small parcels 
of them, by coach, to gentlemen that [ 
know in several counties, knowing, ot 
course, that they will, next year, distri. 
bute the plants amongst their neigh- 
bours. The ground should be dug 
well, the plants put in immediately, and 
firmly put in the ground, a sing/e plant 
in a place, and at two feet distance from 
each other in every direction, and the 
planter will have strawberries, if he 
keep the ground clean, and nicely hoed, 
from the first week in July, till the hard 
frosts come, come when they may.—I 
have sent a copy of this paper with all 
the parcels of strawberry-plants. 





My letter to Mr. Freipen, and Mr. 
FieLtpen’s letter to me, published in 
the last Megister, I have re-published 
in the pamphlet form, price TWo-PENCcE, 
or eleven shillings and three-pence a 
hundred. At the request of some gen- 
tlemen at Mancuester, I have sent 
five thousand copies to that place. Any 
gentleman writing for a hundred co- 
pies, may have them sent to him by 
coach, or by any other conveyance. 

It has been requested of me to re- 
publish my letters to young Srvart 
Worttey on the subject of the debt. I 
have great reluctance to do this, be- 
cause [ see no reason why those who do 
not read the Register constantly, should 
be furnished with an opportunity 
reading any part of it. However, 
yield to this request this time, and will 
republish these letters, in a pamphlet, 
price TWO SHILLINGS, with @ 
addressed to the Members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, © ‘The stupid 
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which side the right lies, where the 
letter of written law is wanting. 

I freely own that my chief difficulty 
in regard td the judges of my new 
courts, arises from my being in doubt, 
not so much where we can find a suffi- 
cient number of persons of the proper 
constitution of mind, and with a fair 
share of the kinds of knowledge I have 
described, as how to secure the appoint- 
ment of such persons, instead of our 
having persons of a different description 
chiefly preferred to them. What I am 
most apprehensive of, just at this time, 
unless special and careful provision be 
made in regard to whom the power of 
appointment shall be vested, is our 
being inundated with coxcombry from 
college: Imean, from college at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge exclusively. With 
all my admiration of these two renown- 
ed universities, they send forth, in my 
judgment, a larger quantity of-cox- 
combry in every form, solemn, super- 
cilious, shallow-conceited, impertinent, 
and insolent, than all the rest of the 
King’s dominions; the parties them- 
selves, as is natural, being all the while 
wholly unconscious of it. This class of 
persons, if the power of appointment 
were, just at this time, placed without 
check where, as a matter of course it 
will be, unless otherwise ordered by act 
of Parliament, would, I fear, if from the 
want of discernment alone, in the great 
majority of cases, be likely to be pre- 
ferred even to the sensible and just men, 
who come to us from the same places. 
We must, however, have judges for the 
new courts ; or we must continue, with 















LOCAL COURTS, &c. 
LETTER V. 


Sir,—I am now come to my fourth 
head of inquiry; namely, “ Out of 
“‘what materials the new courts may be 
“ best constituted.” Under this head, 
the first point that suggests itself for 
consideration, is, what description of 
persons should he the judges: and it is 
a point of no small importance, to se- 
cure persons of the right description. 

A mere mathematical judge is a sa- 
vage ; a mere classical one a coxcomb; a 
mere fast talker is an advocate on the 
beach ; a mere political partisan has his 
business to learn; a mere man of jaw, 
though exercising judicial functions, is 
no judgeatall. I may add, that a sanc- 
timonious, or a high- church, or a Tory 
judge wrests the Jaw a little aside to 
favour the powerful. I think I have, 
in my time, seen a specimen of each of 
these kinds of judges. We know as 
yet but little of any distinguishing 
mark of a Whig judge; but I appre- 
hend no danger of a Whig judge wrest- 

the law, ever so little, to favour the 
weak and humble. 

Qualities equally essential with a 
knowledge of law, towards forming a 
good judge, are, a perfectly unbiassed 
and impartial mind, and a considerate 
and even humane disposition. Law 
itself, divested of humanity, is “ rigour 
and not law.” The mind of a judge 
my to be a mind naturally disposed 

ve, and uphold justice as its first 
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duals for judges, I hope presently to 
dispose of this matter regarding the 
constitution of the courts satisfactorily. 
But for better enabling vour readers to 
form their own judgments concerning 
what | shall propose, it is first neces- 
sary to statea few particulars touching 
what causes of complaint I would or 
would not allow to be entertained by the 
courts, and how I would have particu- 
lar descriptions of cases dealt with. 

I have already, on several subjects, 
had to take into consideration the ques- 
tion of expense, but on every point on 
which that question can arise, the inte- 
rest of the public at large is to be at- 
tended to, and weighed against the in- 
terests of the plaintiffs, or the would-be 
plaintiffs. And a due attention to the 
public interest will, 1 think, not simply 
warrant us in determining, but call on 
us to determine, that there are cases of 
such very trifling concern as that they 
ought to remain without the means of 
legal redress ; that there are others which, 
though calling for, and to be entitled to,. 
legal redress, are yet so unimportant in 
themselves,as that theywill notjustify the 
expense of the use of all the machinery 
of the new courts, little expensive as, I 
trust, that machinery will be; and that 
there are, again, others of somewhat 
more importance, but still of such su- 
bordinate importance, as that, though 
they will justify using the general ma- 
chinery of the courts, they yet should, 
for the sake, indeed, of the parties as 
well as of the public, be exempted, in a 
great measure, from the observance of 
the regular forms of proceeding in an 
action, which ought to be observed in 
the remaining and more important 
causes ; and which so ought to be ob- 
served for the sake of greater correct- 
ness and certainty, and preserving a 
more complete memorial of what has 
been done, in case it should on any fu- 
ture occasion become necessary to refer 
to it. 

As to the first description of cases, 
we have already a-maxim of law, that 
“the law takes no care about the 
merest trifles.” I once knew an attor- 
ney, who, on acertain occasion, at the 
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a person a “ lawyer’s letter,” demand- 
ing payment of sixpence for two pints 
of beer, and three shillings and six- 
pence for the cost of the letter. With 
the exception of charges of a public 
nature, such as for parish rates, &c., and 
of the wages of servants and work- 
people, | would not afford any legal 
means of recovering common and ordi- 
nary debts of the amount of sixpence, 
or of less than five times that amount, 
namely, half-a-crown. With the above 
exceptions, it is better for both parties, 
whatever their stations in life, that a 
debt below half-a-crown should be lost, 
than that any form of legal proceeding 
should be permitted respecting it, 
“ The first loss is the best,” according 
to the authority of the country surgeon 
in the History of a Foundling. The 
loser may take care not to trust the 
same individual again; or, if he cannot 
be content to put up with his loss, he 
may soon find an opportunity, if already 
a creditor for 2s. 5d., of selling his 
debtor another pennyworth of goods, 
and then he may proceed against him. 
Not but that, in general, I should ra- 
ther advise him to hold to the country 
surgeon's maxim, that “ the first loss is 
the best,” and, like the surgeon, to wash 
his hands of him. 

The second description of cases to 
which I have alluded, are those of debts 
from half-a-crown upwards to another 
comparatively still small sum of money ; 
and I[ shall name, for this limit, twenty 
shillings. For common debts arising out 
of contracts between private individuals 
(which will exclude debts in which any 
question of corporate right is involved, 
or aciions of debt on statute, or claims 
of quit-rents, &c.), not exceeding, inde- 
pendently of any reduction by a set-off, 
twenty shillings, [ am not to 
insist that the expense of aj 
to be incurred ; but I am st 
posed to think the contrary. — 
dently of the question of expense, it ma} 
also be fair and prudent, in such smal 
cases, to admit of the statemet 
parties themselves either w: 


or of one of them, bu m 
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to put the new courts on the footing of 
what are commonly called courts of 
conscience. If, however, it be so deter- 
mined, I would have two commissioners 
associated with the judge for executing 
this part of the business of the court. 
And, to secure unexceptionable persons, 
these commissioners should be two 
churchwardens of two parishes within 
the jurisdiction, who should be appoint- | 
ed, and be under obligation, like jury- 
men, to serve in rotation. They should, 
too, be the churchwardens appointed by 
the vestry ; not the minister’s church- 
wardens. 

I have named twenty shillings for the 
limit of the court-of-conscience juris- 
diction in all cases, because, in enacting 
general laws, we cannot look to the cha- 





racters of individuals as in any manner 
dependent on their rank or station in 
life; and because, as a general rule, I 
would admit of noman’s ownstatement, 
whether on oath or not, by which, with-| 
out more, he is either to recover, or to| 
defend himself from, a claim exceeding 
twenty shillings. There are, doubtless, | 
those who would not swear falsely, to 
gain or save 1,000/. or 10,000/. But | 


| 
| 
} 





| formal course of proceeding as in cases” 
of still larger debts, and the remaining 


business of the courts; and for this 
limit I propose five pounds. In these 
cases the machinery of the courts, in so 
far as respects the judges and necessary 
officers of court and juries, should be 
used. But, though at the risk of some 
uncertainty, and the possibility of unfair 
advantage being occasionally taken (but 
for which, when it happens, means of 
correction should be provided), it may 
be usefully made the rule that a plaintiff 
shall serve the defendant with the par- 
ticulars of his demand at the time of 
serving the process, and, if the action be 
defended, proceed to trial, without the de- 
livery of a furmal declaration, or requir 
ing a formal entry of appearance, &c., by 
the defendant. And in these cases the 


only memorial of the proceedings may 


be merely short minutes of the nature 
and amount of the plaintiff's demand, 
and the defendant’s answer, with the 
finding of the jury or other result of 
the cause, to be entered in a book to be 
kept for the purpose by an officer of the 


| court. 


In actions for wrongs, however, and 


mere station in life has little or nothing |in all cases except those before de- 
to do with a person’s honesty or regard scribed, a formal declaration of the 
for veracity. I have met with those in| cause of action, however concise, and, 
the rank of gentlemen, who, I am quite; where the action is defended, a formal 
sure, would, any day, swear falsely for|plea, should be required ; and, where 


“The third or of cases to 
- which I have alluded are still also cases 


five shillings, if they knew they could made necessary by the plea, a formal 


do so with safety. To make the neces- 
sary compromise, then, between the 
supposed hardship or improper suspi- 
ciousness of refusing to admit a person’s 
own statement in his own case and the 
danger of admitting it, I fix the limit of 
court-of-conscience jurisdiction at twenty 
shillings. There will, it appears to me, 
be no hardship in requiring all persons, 
in cases of a larger amount, to take care 
to provide themselves with legal evi- 


Set Mt 


iduals, but debts of an amount exceed- 


replication, or other subsequent pleads 
ing. I have in my first ietter observed 
that the use of these pleadings, where 
they assume the form of special plead- 
ings, is, by bringing the parties to single 
and certain issues, to avoid uncertainty 
as to what they are about to try, and to 
save expense in witnesses. And I will 
not give them up because of having since 
run my eye over some proposed general 
forms in the schedules to the late re- 
jected bill, of which forms I will here 
only say that, to the eye of a pleader, 
they were, in point both of phraseology 
ied :lieglo, the funniest and most tra- 
They must, I suspect, broug 
from the Farther Calabria. 

Having submitted the foregoing mat- 








ters to your readers, I propose that the 
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persons to be appointed judges of the 
new courts shall be practising barristers, 
in the courts at Westminster, of a certain 
age and standing at the bar; that they shall 
continue to practise as barristers in those 
courts for a certain number of years 
after their appointment, say from ten 
to twenty years, according to their age 
when first appointed, or till fifty-five 
years of age; and that, whatever be 
their haleness of constitution, or the 
state of their faculties, they shall cease 
to be judges at seventy. 

I know not where to look for a better 
description of persons, or for so good a 
description of persons elsewhere, for the 
judges, as those I have named. They 
must necessarily be supposed to possess 
a more extensive knowledge of law 
than those of any other class; they are, 
too, possessed of as just notions of 
general rights, and have as much 
** knowledge of the world,” as_ those of 
most other classes. Neither know I why 
they may not be suppose to have as high 
a spirit of independence as any others. 
There may be, among them, (I ought 
here rather to say, among us), a sprink- 
ling of serviles and trucklers by nature 
or bringing up; but, I believe, as few 
as among any other body of a public 
character, equally numerous. Nor is 
there anything in the nature of innova- 
tion in what I have proposed. There 
are already among the practising bar- 
risters in the courts at Westminster 
several who, as judges of courts in cor- 
porate towns which have cognizance of 
pleas between party and party, are 
judges for trying all the same descrip- 
tions of cases as those which will be 
within the jurisdiction of the new courts, 
and that, to any amount of debt or 
damages ; besides other cases in which 
it is proposed to deny the new courts 
jurisdiction. And I have never heard of 
auy general complaints, or, indeed, any 
complaints of the manner in which 
these judges perform their duties. 

We have heretofore had, in the per- 
son of the second William Pitt, a prime 
minister of three or four-and-twenty. 
But however proper it may be to disre- 


gard age or experience ina prime mi- 


Locat Courts, &c. 
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judge ought to have some experience, | 
will admit of no person being made a 
judge of my courts under twenty-eight 
He will then have served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to the business of man. 
hood. ‘The candidate having this 
qualification in point of age, I pro- 
pose that his standing and practice at 
the bar shall be seven years; or, 
if'less than seven, but not less than 
four years, that the deficiency shall 
be allowed to be made up of double 
the number of years’ practice be. 
low the bar asa special pleader, or 
equity draftsman, or, perhaps, as a con- 
veyancer ; though a conveyancer’s im- 
mediate department in the profession 
has no necessary connexion with con- 
ducting actions or suits. 

I propose that my judges shall con- 
tinue to practise as barristers in the 
courts at Westminster, for a shorter or 
longer period after their appointment, 
fur several reasons. First, their conti- 
nuing to practise in London, must 
keep them familiar with the style and 
manner in which the business is cun- 
ducted in the superior courts ; which 
will tend to dispatch when they are 
sitting in theirown courts. Secondly, 
their continuing to practise in London, 
must make them more mindful of ac- 
quainting themselves, without loss of 
time, with the new decisions of the su- 
perior courts, and the changes in the 
law, or its practice, by acts of Parliament 
or rules of court; with the reason for 
the changes, where a reason for them 
has been assigned, or can be discovered. 
As every succeeding session of Parlia- 
ment promises to be more rife with 
such changes, and we have had of late 
such numbers of new rules of court, 
while it is understood that there are 
a hundred more nearly ready for pro- 
mulgation, on the subject of pleading, 
it is the more necessary that the 
judges of any new courts should have 
opportunities of being on the same spot 
together, and conferring with one ai 
other, to assure themselves of the mean 
ing of the new. laws and rules before 
having to act on them, in order to any © 
reasonable prospect of preserving & unl 





nister, especially if “ heaven-born,” a 





formity of law and practice throughout 
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ngland. We should, otherwise, soon| on complaint being made against them, 
ave one law in Cornwall, another in| with power to suspend them for a rea- 
Devon, and a third in Dorset, for one| sonable time, or in case of proved gross 


(the same case; and what it might|i 
ecome at Cartmel, across the Lancas-| t 


neapacity or misconduct, to remove 
hem entirely from office. The Board, 


er Sands, or in Westmoreland, no man | however, should not have the power of 
uld say. A third reason why the| directly touching their pockets by way 






























f salaries as will be likely, or ought, | i 


eir means by the exercise of their pro- 


an in favour of his appointment as a 


ones, perhaps, the better. 


f it. 


But seeing that the judges of the new 


ourts will, in the whole, necessarily be 
umerous (perhaps between fifty and 










roper discharge of their duties, while 


his purpose I think that either of the 
yo following plans may be adopted 
ith perfect justice to the new judges ; 
hat one of them should be adopted ; and 
hat the adoption of either will afford a 
tasonable protection to the public. 
‘irst, a Board, to be composed of four 
ersons from amongst the most learned 
wyers, may be constituted for in- 
tiring into the conduct of these judges, 








ges of my new courts should con- | of fine, lest it should grow into a practice 
inue to practise as barristers in the} to compound by a fine for continuing a 
ourts at Westminster, is, that, from a|person of proved incapacity in office. 
erard to the interest of the public, || To guard against the danger of abuse in 
hall not propose for them such a rate|so serious a business as that of suspend- 


ng or removing a judge, the Board 


p make men in their stations, and hav-| should only have authority to act when 
ng the full exercise of their faculties, | all the members were present, and they 
pntent with, without seeking to add to| should be required to state the facts on 
which their decision is founded. In ad- 
ession. And, on this account, the cir-| dition to which, the party complained 
umstance of a-person’s being already|against should have the power of ap- 
possessed of a competent private for-|pealing to the fifteen judges of the 
ne, ought rather to weigh against] superior courts. 


The other plan which might be 


dge. I intend that my judges shall| adopted, and which, if one could trust 

working judges; and the fewer|to theory alone, I should be inclined 
1ong them who have the means of|to prefer, occurred to me recently on 
dulging the propensity to become|hearing a rule granted for a new trial 
“for the misdirection of the judge.” 
To avoid the ungracious task of hav-| What an excellent contrivance (it 
ng too cften to say to a judge, though| occurred to me), if in such cases the 
ndge only of a local and “inferior” |judge himself were required to pay 
ourt, “ It is time for thee to be gone,’’| the costs of the day, with the costs of 
hese judges shall all quit their office at|}the motion arising out of his misdirec- 
seventy years complete. I must insist}tion ! Not the debt or damages, because 
n this point, without occupying your|the court above will set the case right 
baper with assigning reascns in support|as to that matter, but on/y the costs of 


the day with the costs of the motion! 
How satisfactory a remedy this in 
theory! But, alas! I fear the legisla- 
ture could not be prevailed on to 


ixty), besides providing that they shall|adopt a proposal of so unheard-of a 
t allevents retire at seventy, it would| nature, even though my judges will be 
em necessary to take security from|judges only of inferior courts; and 
hem, in one shape or another, forthe|though it is found, I believe, by ex- 


perience, that, the less important per- 


hey continue to hold tke office. For|sonages we are, the easier it is to pre- 


vail on Parliament to take security for 
our good behaviour. But again, sup- 
posing such a responsibility were to be 
imposed on the new judges, it would 
be thought reasonable that they should 
be paid a higher rate of salary to afford 
them some protection against the new 
risks they would have to run; but this 
is what I should be loath to accede to. 
And after all I am apprehensive that 













































the plan might throw difficulties in 
the way of discovering that ‘here has 
been any misdirection of the judge. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it seems to 
me, that tie first of the two plans is 
that to which we must resort. 
Having, as on former occasions, 
drawn on your space at the utmost 
allowable length, I must conclude with 
begging permission to address you 
again when you can find convenient 
room for another communication. I 
beg to repeat the expression of the 
very great respect with which 
l‘am, Sir, 

your most obedient, 
and humble servant, 
J. GEORGE, 
Temple, December, 18, 1833. 
Mr. Cobbett, M.P. 
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INSOLVENT. 
ROUTLEDGE, J., High Holbern, silkman. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


BARNARD, J., Bristol, dealer in horses. 

BRECKNELL, J., Blackbrook-park, Mon- 
mouthsbire, miller. 

STEPHENSON, E., Liverpool, joiner. 
. BANKRUPTS., 

BARBER, J., Drury-lane, draper. 

BUNKIN, J., Beruer-street, Commercial- 
road, carrier. 

COWARD, J., Bath, linen-draper. 

DAVIDGE, G. B., New-cut, Biackfriars-road, 
printer. 

DAVIES, J. H., Merthyr Tydvil, draper. 

GOMERSALL, J., Burlington-arcade, Picca- 
dilly, umbrelia-maker. 

HOLBROOK, J.N., Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturer. 

JAMES, G. F., Paddington-street, St. Mary- 
lebone, grocer. 

KENDALL, R., Gloucester, draper. 

MILLS, F. and J., Wood-street, Cheapside, 
stay-manufacturers. 

PRIESTLEY, J., sen., and J. Priestley, jun., 
Counter-street, Southwark, hop-merchants. 

TRAHN, C. F., jun., Mark-lane, merchant. 

WILLIAMS, W. R., East Retford, Notting- 
hamshire, spirit- merchant. 








Tuespay, Dec. 17, 1833. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
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BANKRUPTs, 


BARBER, S., Drury-lane, draper, 

CONGREVE, H., College-street, Chelsea and 
Queen-street, Cheapside, pateut-medi. 
proprietor. 

CUMBERLEGE, J., jun., Old Broatl-street 
stock-broker. 

DAVIS, D., Castle-street, Houndsditch, sil. 
versmith, 

MONKHOUSE, W. J., Monythusloyne, Moo. 
mouthshire, flour-dealer, / 

MOSS, W., Monksherborue, Hampshire, cay. 
penter. . 

SLATER, J., Peppard, Oxfordshire, cca) 
merchant. 


WRIGHT, C., Dover, innkeeper. 


dicine- 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lang, Corn-Excuanece, Dec. l6< 
The supply of Wheat from the home countig 
was liberal, but the weather had materially 
affected the condition of many of the samples, 
Fine selected parcels fully realized the currev- 
cy of last Monday, but those which handled 
rough were difficult of disposal, and little 
progress would be made in the coarse and 
ordinary descriptions, without submitting t 
lower rates. Old Wheats maintained their 
previous quotations. In bonded Corn we 
heard of no transactions. 
We had a good supply of Barley, and as the 
demand was limited, the trade ruled extreme 
ly dull, with the exception of Chevalier aud 
extra fine malting descriptions, all qualities 
were full Is. lower than this day week, prices 
remaining the same as on Friday. Good 
malting parcels only obtained 31s. 
Malt has experieuced no improvement 
demand or price. 

We had a large show of Oats, and as pur 
chasers came forward very reluctantly, the 
article experienced a slow, dragging sale, a 
scarcely so good rates as those obtained tis 
day week. 

Beans, both old and new, were very heavy, 
particularly the latter quality, aud both must 
be noted ls. cheaper. 

White sustained no alteration in value, bit 
maple and grey were each Is. lower. Flow 
experiences a slow sale, and the quotatill 
nominally the same. 


Wheat., eeeeseereeses+ eer 50s. to 59s. 
Rye 2. cccsccccccsccoecocce —s, to —s. 
Barley... .ccccccseces oeeee 25s. to 27% 
fine. ..ce. BPRS, Sap! 30s. to 32s 
Peas, White... .ccccecesccs Ss to —& 
——— Boilers,... oe seseee 40s. to.—* 
Grey....cccccccens 


Beans, Small. ...ee cess eee 34s. 
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CHARD, W. B., Clutton, Somersetshire, inn- 
keeper. (1 
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rea, and , 
sdicing. PROVISIONS, THE FUNDS, 
Pork, India, new.... 90s. tu 95s. t ner Ce Pri, Sat. Mow. ‘Tues. Wed.) Thar 
Street, "Mess, new ... 565. to 62s, per barl. ood pone Mi ae 1 ee | _ —-|—- 
utter, Delfast ....80s. to 62s. per cwt. “a ' | 
ch, sil. Carlow .....80s. to 64s, 
Cork ,. ..+.723. to 74s, 
'y Mon. Limerick ..71s. to 73s, 
Waterford.. 74s. to 75s, COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
, Care Dublin ....66s. to 68s, New Edition 
oak SMITHFIELD, December 16. CIBBET=Z’S Spelling-Book 

































his day’s supply of Beasts, being that of 
at is anuuslly termed the great Christmas 
rket, was exceedingly good, both as to 
mbers and quality, iuasmuch as it was the 
neral observation of the market's oldest and 
pst experieuced frequenters, that they lad 
n more Beasts in it by several hundreds, 
t never, they thought, so great a weight of 


hm me Beef! There were a considerable num- 
utes of highly fattened Oxen, Steers, and 
erially ifers, of almost evry breed, but those that 
ples, re considered as the prodigies of the supply, 
Arreds re four Devons, we tuiuk the completest in 
ded their points, we ever saw or handled, fed 
little Mr. Coke, of Holkham, Norfolk, and sold 
» and Messrs. Vorley aud Son; and twelve Dur- 
ug wo m Oxen, fed by Sir Charles Knightly, bart., 
theit wsley Park, Northamptonshire. ‘The sup- 


Qn we 


is the 
eme- 
and 
lities 
rices 
300d 


y of small steck, which embraced a con- 
erable number of highly fed Sheep, was but 
hited. ‘Trade, owing to advaueed prices 
ing stifly demanded, was, especially in the 
rly part of the day, rather duil; with Beef 
au advance of 2d. per stone; with Mutton, 
al, and Pork, at Friday’s quotations. 

About three-fifths of the Beasts consisted 
as nearly as we could ascertain from the 
pwded state of the ma ket, about equal num- 
rs of Herefords and Devons, the remainder 
about equal numbers of short-horus, Welsh 
nts and Scots, about 300 Sussex Beasts, a 
y Irish Beasts, Staffords, &c. About 2,700 
the Devons, Herefords, short-lorns, and 
nts, includiog a few Scots, were from Lei- 
stershire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
d others of our northern grazing districts ; 
bout 400, chiefly Devous, runts, aud Here- 
rds, from cur western and midland districts ; 
pout 300 from Norfulk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
mbridgeshire ; about 409, embracing the 
ussex Basts, from Kent, Sussex, and Sur- 
y, and most of the remainder from the 
all-feeders, &c. in the vicivage of London. 
About three-fifths of the Sheep appeared to 
new Leicesters, of the Suuth Down and 
nite-faced crosses, in tion of 
put two of the former to five of the latter; 
put a fifth South Downs, aud the remain- 
ig Gfth of about equal numbers of old Lei- 
st 9 =e nts, a if nalf- < 1 with 
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pure 
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(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 


A. Stepping=Stone to my own 
Grammar} 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAM MAR,—Of this 
work ‘sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s, bound iu boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Cospert. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing ‘Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
vf Houses aud Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ine; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fos 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6 FRENCd GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


lustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONQMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
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French Brandy Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield Bars, 
T. BETTS and Co. respectfully invite 
e attention to the subjoined testimonials, 
selected from many others of emiuent Che- 
mists by whom their Patent French Distilled 
Brandy has been analysed, and feel no reluc- 
tance in, leaving their pretensions to universal 
support tathe good sense-and cool reflection 

of a discriminating public. 


.  “TRSTIMONIALS. 
- 58, Aldersgate-street, Nov. 13, 1829. 

** Sin, —Thesample of Patent French Distilled 
‘you sett me, I have aveurately exa- 
miioed ; and having instituted a series of ex- 
— on it, and on the finest French 
randy, I bave in these comparative trials 
been able to discover sv little difference, either 
in their composition or effects, that they may 
be considered as identical, excepting that 
your Brandy is free from uncombined acid 
and astringent matter, which exists more or 
Tess in most of the Brandies imported from 


France. & 
‘© ] remain, Sir, ours respectfully, 
“ JOHN THOMAS COOPER, 
** Lecturer on Chemistry.” 
** To Mr. Betts.” ~ 








** Long Acre, Nov. 14, 1829. 

“ Sin, — Having examined and. analysed 
samples of genuine French Brandy, and com- 
pared them with the Brandy of your own 
manufacture, I am bound to say, and do 
assert it with confidence, that for purity of 
spitit, this,cannot be surpassed; and that 
your Brandy is also quite free fron: 
those acids which, though minute in quantity, 
always contaminate the foreign spirit. 

‘In obedience to your request, I have 
sealed several hottles of your Brandy, which I 
shall preserve for the purpose of cmparis%n, 
should this be saaeined: at any future period. 

** I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** JOSEPH HUME, 
“ Chemist to his Majesty.” 
“J. T. Betts, Esq.” 


~ 





The Patent Brandy, which is of the highest 

1 strength, may be had either pale or 

coloured, at 18s. per imperial gallon, and will 

be sent to any part of town in quantities of 

not less than two gallons, for Cash on delivery. 
*," ALi Discount to the Trade. 
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INDIAN PEARLAND GOLDEN 


_* ” POLENTA. 
ze. 
T's ; 
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beautiful tions from 
COBBETT’S CORN, dressed 
ie intended to 
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ApvERTISEMENTS. 


‘Fone pound each, neatly put up, price 6d. a 


ing more 
than two-thirds ; them all a, 
Shor! as sous : Cornhill ; 
Peat ad 
and Schemes 
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The following quotations will show th 
quality of Poleuta without further comment. 

* The corn meal and flour are wholesome 
‘* more than wheat flour in all its States o 
** manners of cooking. 

‘In my family, and of course under the 
“* direction of my wife, we have, in the fir 
‘« place, suet-puddings boiled, batter-puddings 
** boiled, Yorkshire puddings baked unde 
“*the meat; and baked puddings iu which 
*‘ the corn flour supplies the place of ground 
** rice, we have all these puddings in the 
“* greatest perfection, made wholly of com 
“ foun” 

** The corn flour is more nutritious pound 
** for pound than the wheat flour; and this is 
‘* proved by the fact, that it requires a greite 
** quantity of water or milk to make it int 
** dough.” —Cobbett’s Treatise on the Corn, 

**] cannot help increasing the length of 
‘this essay much heyond the bounds | 
** originally assigned to it, in order to havea, 
‘* opportunity of recommending a kind of food 
‘© which I believe to be beyond comparison, 
‘the most vourishing, cheapest, and mot 
‘¢ wholesome—this is, Indian Corn.’’— Cova 
Rumford’s Essay on Food. 


Sold, wholesale and retail, in packages 


No. 2, Arthur-street, leading from Londot 
Bridge to the Monument, where may be had 
every article in the Corn trade of best quality 


_ 





BISH is REMOVED. —TIn consequ 
ments ing Bish’s old Office to se 
down, heb a from No. 4, Cornhill, 
to No, 13, nine doors nearer the Royal Ee 
change, néarly opposite the chief entrance to 
the Bank of England. Bish’s Offices sow 


are— 
No. 13, Cornhill, 
No, 27, Poultry, , 
No. 138, Regent-street, about twenty 
doors from the Quadrant. 
The Glasgow Lottery is on sale ; the Scheme 


contains prizes of 

£15,000... £10,000. . £5,000, &c., 
in Houses, Lands, &¢., to be all drawn 2nd 
Jauuary.. The Holders of all Prizes sold by 
BISH, may receive tie value in Money® 
soon as drawn, as he is the Authorised 
of the Glasgow Commissioners. 

Present prices : ¢ 
Half ......£7 6 0] Eighth....£1 mw 
Quarter.... 3 15 6] Six’eenth.. 0 Pe 
Last Lottery contained N Cap! 

out of which BISH sold Thirteen 












